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Do Children Need Leisure?’ 


Wiuui1aM Hearp KILPATRICK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, New York 


MT ANY of you are a bit troubled at my 
topic as announced, and I should 
myself be troubled, if I did not have 

private information that the wording of the 
topic is primarily meant as a “Stop, Look, 
Listen” sign. There may be a trap in this 
word leisure and I don’t mean to get caught 
in it or have you caught if I can help it. 

There are some words—and I suspect 
leisure is one of them—that join up with 
others to make a picture or scheme, and we 
have to get the whole up for view before we 
can judge of the part. The word husband 
thus implies necessarily wife and marriage. 
The word charity (in the modern sense) im- 
plies on the one hand poverty, some who are 
poor and need help, and on the other hand 
others who can help. Shall we approve this? 
Approve what? Poverty? Or helping the 
poor? Certainly not poverty nor a scheme 
that makes for poverty. Now it happens 
that many of us have come to think that 
poverty is no longer necessary. I shall then 
be very careful how I praise charity and 
urge it on others lest I help keep poverty 
alive. Relieve the needy now, yes indeed; 
but as a long-run policy I should say, 
“People don’t need charity, they need a 
better economic system.” 

1 United Parent's Association. Radio. Jan. 10, 1933. 


So I wonder now about this word leisure 
and I ask, ‘Do we really need it?” Possibly 
some one will reply, even indignantly, 
“Need leisure, certainly; that is, people who 
really work. Possibly college professors 
don’t; but men and women in offices and 
factories, they certainly do. I tell you the 
modern pace is killing.” Now this reply 
would interest me and I should ask further 
about the leisure and how it would be used. 
“Why for relaxation and amusement,” I 
might be told, ‘‘one who spends the whole 
day at monotonous work craves excite- 
ment.” 

Then it seems that as husband implies 
wife and marriage, so leisure implies dull 
work on the one hand and release from that 
drudgery on the other in amusement or in 
excitement. Now I think it is true that dull 
meaningless work does call, in reaction, for 
amusement or excitement, and almost in- 
evitably. But shall we approve an economic 
system that condemns so many people to 
such deadly sort of work? Not if it can be 
helped. And again many are saying that 
this can be helped. So again I shall not so 
praise leisure as to leave work the hideous 
thing which it has been made by a com- 
petitive business system conducted for pri- 
vate gain. I wish life better all the time for 
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everybody and I am going to work that it 
may be so. 

But some will ask whether I have not for- 
gotten the topic, which is leisure for chil- 
dren. Again I wish the whole picture before 
I can judge. What does leisure for children 
imply? Leisure from what and for what? 
Once many would have said leisure from 
work in the factory, but we have pretty well 
stopped that for children, in this country. I 
suppose the ordinary answer would be: 
“Leisure from school work and from work in 
the home.” And how shall the leisure be 
spent? And the answer might be: “‘As the 
children like. When they are working at 
school or in the home they are doing as 
teacher or mother says. Surely children 
need some time for play when they can do 
as they please.” 

Then I draw the conclusion that leisure 
for children implies on the one hand a work 
time when they do as they are told and on 
the other hand a play time when they do as 
they please. If this is what people mean by 
leisure for children then I am frankly 
troubled. In fact I am against it. I find that 
I who think about educative effects must 
question both such work time and such play 
time, either doing simply as they are told to 
do or doing simply as they please. Possibly 
some will turn on me and say, “I thought 
you believed in purposeful activity. Doesn’t 
that mean that children are to do as they 
please?” If any should so speak, I should 
like to plead not guilty and call to my de- 
fense a really intelligent modern-type 
teacher. 

“Do your children” I should ask her, ‘‘do 
as they please or do you tell them what to 
do?” She will answer, I imagine a bit 
slowly, “It isn’t either exactly. My children 
are, I hope, learning not to do just as they 
please, but instead to study the situation so 
as to see what is called for, then do that. If 
they do just what they please and don’t 
stop and ask the meaning of what they are 
about to do—if that is the way they behave 
and they are learning that way of living, 
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then I am failing with them as a teacher. 
What I wish is that they shall learn better 
and better to subordinate their mere wishes 
to scrutiny and criticism, and then purpose 
having considered all that is involved for 
everybody concerned. And I wish them 
similarly to think out the means they are 
to use. This is the kind of purposeful activ- 
ity I believe in.” 

Then I should ask her, ‘‘Are you talking 
about school or about play time?’ “I was 
talking about the school,’ she will say, 
“for I was there to help the children, but I 
should wish the same kind of responsible 
thinking in both cases. It holds everywhere 
and for everybody. I no more expect to do 
as I please than I expect them to do as they 
please. We both have to consider the situa- 
tion and act accordingly.” 

“Do you-:call this work, if the children 
are doing their own thinking?” 

“Certainly it is work if they are really 
trying to think and are learning how to 
profit by their mistakes as well as from 
their successes.”’ 

“Then what would you mean by leisure 
for children?” 

“T hardly know what to say, for children 
ought not to have drudgery to perform. I 
think I shouldn’t care to use the word 
leisure with children. What I wish for them 
is variety of opportunity and such guidance 
and help as results in their learning better 
and better how to meet life’s situations 
meaningfully as they come.”’ 

And I for my part would agree with this 
teacher. I see no good use for the word 
leisure as applied to children. If used, it 
implies, I believe, release from unintelligent 
work either in school or in home. And I do 
not believe in unintelligent work in any 
place. So I answer as I began. For the sake 
of children, they need meaningful activity, 
not leisure. Meaningful activity at all times 
and in all places, whether in school, in 
home, on the playground, or in camp,—this 
gives the best promise of education known 
to man. 
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everybody and I am going to work that it 
may be so. 

But some will ask whether I have not for- 
gotten the topic, which is leisure for chil- 
dren. Again I wish the whole picture before 
I can judge. What does leisure for children 
imply? Leisure from what and for what? 
Once many would have said leisure from 
work in the factory, but we have pretty well 
stopped that for children, in this country. I 
suppose the ordinary answer would be: 
“Leisure from school work and from work in 
the home.” And how shall the leisure be 
spent? And the answer might be: ‘As the 
children like. When they are working at 
school or in the home they are doing as 
teacher or mother says. Surely children 
need some time for play when they can do 
as they please.” . 

Then I draw the conclusion that leisure 
for children implies on the one hand a work 
time when they do as they are told and on 
the other hand a play time when they do as 
they please. If this is what people mean by 
leisure for children then I am frankly 
troubled. In fact I am against it. I find that 
I who think about educative effects must 
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time, either doing simply as they are told to 
do or doing simply as they please. Possibly 
some will turn on me and say, “I thought 
you believed in purposeful activity. Doesn’t 
that mean that children are to do as they 
please?”’ If any should so speak, I should 
like to plead not guilty and call to my de- 
fense a really intelligent modern-type 
teacher. 

“Do your children’ I should ask her, ‘‘do 
as they please or do you tell them what to 
do?”’ She will answer, I imagine a bit 
slowly, ‘‘It isn’t either exactly. My children 
are, I hope, learning not to do just as they 
please, but instead to study the situation so 
as to see what is called for, then do that. If 
they do just what they please and don’t 
stop and ask the meaning of what they are 
about to do—if that is the way they behave 
and they are learning that way of living, 


then I am failing with them as a teacher. 
What I wish is that they shall learn better 
and better to subordinate their mere wishes 
to scrutiny and criticism, and then purpose 
having considered all that is involved for 
everybody concerned. And I wish them 
similarly to think out the means they are 
to use. This is the kind of purposeful activ- 
ity I believe in.”’ 

Then I should ask her, ‘‘Are you talking 
about school or about play time?” “I was 
talking about the school,” she will say, 
“for I was there to help the children, but I 
should wish the same kind of responsible 
thinking in both cases. It holds everywhere 
and for everybody. I no more expect to do 
as I please than I expect them to do as they 
please. We both have to consider the situa- 
tion and act accordingly.”’ 

“Do you call this work, if the children 
are doing their own thinking?”’ 

“Certainly it is work if they are really 
trying to think and are learning how to 
profit by their mistakes as well as from 
their successes.”’ 

“Then what would you mean by leisure 
for children?” 

“T hardly know what to say, for children 
ought not to have drudgery to perform. I 
think I shouldn’t care to use the word 
leisure with children. What I wish for them 
is variety of opportunity and such guidance 
and help as results in their learning better 
and better how to meet life’s situations 
meaningfully as they come.”’ 

And I for my part would agree with this 
teacher. I see no good use for the word 
leisure as applied to children. If used, it 
implies, I believe, release from unintelligent 
work either in school or in home. And I do 
not believe in unintelligent work in any 
place. So I answer as I began. For the sake 
of children, they need meaningful activity, 
not leisure. Meaningful activity at all times 
and in all places, whether in school, in 
home, on the playground, or in camp,—this 
gives the best promise of education known 
to man. 
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Shall Early Childhood Education Be Modified 
to Respond to the Changing Social Order?’ 


GerorceE D. StoppaRrD 
Director, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


I 


HE question shall early childhood edu- 

cation be modified to respond to the 

changing social order is somewhat in- 
genuous when applied to the nursery school 
and kindergarten situation. It is clear 
enough that these schools are in themselves 
a definite response to one great change in 
our social order which has taken place in 
the last few generations; namely, a better 
understanding of the developmental and 
social needs of young children. Over long 
stretches of history the kindergarten was 
unthinkable as a practical endeavor, while 
the nursery school is still unthinkable to the 
vast majority of the American population. 
What is really meant by this question is not 
whether changes in the social order pene- 
trate into the development, activities, and 
attitudes of young children, but whether 
we should teach them the ‘‘whole works.” 
In other words, shall we draw the veil from 
the dark, disconcerting, and disastrous as- 
pects of present-day life, revealing to the 
children a world different from that em- 
bodied in their pleasant and stimulating 
school environment? 


II 


As a preliminary to some discussion of 
this difficult question it may be well to ex- 
amine into the ways in which social science 
is already part and parcel of the nursery 
school, kindergarten, and primary grade. 
Whole books have been written on this and 
it is unnecessary to go into it in detail. But 
these things stand out. The natural sciences 
have been drawn on freely and fruitfully. 
Children are interested in animals, birds, 
fishes, trees, and all other living things. It 
is a simple matter to start from where they 


1p given before Progressive Education Association, 
Chicago. 3 March 3, 1933. 


are in their homes, schools, gardens or 
parks and lead them into thrilling apprecia- 
tions of the life about them. Then there is 
always the weather which is not without its 
“scientific” implications, its causes and ef- 
fects. Finally the elementary principles of 
health and hygiene all have a basis in cer- 
tain natural sciences as do the appearance 
of night and day, of sun, moon, and stars. 
But such activity has only a residual signifi- 
cance for the more strictly social affairs of 
the world. The same may be said for the 
child’s literature, music, and art experi- 
ences. They need not be lived socially and 
they need not have a content in the social 
science. They are mentioned here simply 
because it is often convenient and logical 
to give them this social content; for ex- 
ample to draw pictures of life on the farm, 
to sing about it, to study the animals, to 
devise letters, poems and plays about it, or 
about any other type of well-defined living. 


Ill 


The materials,- methods and attitudes 
typical of the social sciences enter wherever 
the following are brought into a dynamic 
relationship with the young child’s experi- 
ence: 


(1) Buildings, streets, rivers, boats, farms, 
etc. ; 

(2) Transportation; 

(3) The ways people live; 

(4) Safety education; 

(5) Property rights; 

(6) Other rules of group living; 

(7) Growth and meaning of human institu- 
tions such as offices, schools, homes, 
churches, courts, cities, states and coun- 
tries. 


Certainly no two people would classify 
these things in just the same way. Moreover 
they may not, as introduced in the school, 
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. Carry much social science flavor. For ex- 
ample, in transportation one may spend all 
his time making an airplane with special 
reference to the details of construction and 
to the mechanical forces at work. This is 
essentially mechanics. However most teach- 
ers give the children some direct contact 
with an airport. What the children see 
there is not only the structure and appear- 
ance of planes and hangars, but the exciting 
event of the plane coming from and em- 
barking for distant places. To the extent 
that such experiences become a child’s we 
have introduced social ideas. Common ob- 
servation, unchecked by research, will in- 
dicate that the teacher knows a great deal 
about the transportation part while the 
child is primarily interested in the mechani- 
cal details. Only recently I heard a four- 
year-old child describe the way in which an 
airplane was steered by a stick in terms 
which did not seem to be too familiar to the 
teacher. 

The exact amount of social insight which 
such experiences bring to the child is some- 
thing as yet undetermined. Even if it were 
known we should still have the question as 
to the desirability of making all these ex- 
periences carry a specified weight of social 
implication. The world is so hard to under- 
stand in its simplest mechanical relations 
that I should hesitate very much to attempt 
to weight down children’s understanding 
with too much of the social superstructure. 
Such a structure can be built gradually and 
we have the whole life of the child in which 
to do it. Perhaps it is a safer rule to carry 
sequences of events to their conclusion in 
some familiar aspect of the child’s life. The 
old illustration whereby the child visits the 
cows in the modern stables, and later is 
shown the milking machines, the dairy and 
the bottling works, is probably typical of 
this whole project plan. The bottle of milk 
has long been familiar to the child. In start- 
ing with the cow and ending with this fa- 
miliar object one introduces nothing which 
the child is unable to assimilate. But to go 
on from there to the complexities and 
hatreds of a city-wide “milk war” is an- 
other thing. 


EDUCATION 


IV 

How much social infiltration is desirable? 
I should like to propose that social science 
be not introduced because of high pressure 
on the part of adults who, unwittingly or 
not, have an axe to grind. Thus recently we 
were asked to give the ways in which we 
taught a tolerance of foreign things and 
foreign people to our two-year-old preschool 
children. The fact is they have never had 
any intolerance for them and will have only 
to the extent that adults inflict their prej- 
udices upon these children. It is the adults 
and not the children themselves who are 
cool toward the negroes in our infant clin- 
ics. All things are foreign to the children at 
first. We have French prints on the walls of 
our nursery schools not because they are 
French but because we know they have an 
appeal of line, color and composition to 
children of this age. We do not expect that 
this will change their attitude toward the 
French any more than the use of French 
dressing will change adults. It must come 
as a surprise to young children that they 
should adopt any special attitudes toward 
other people in other places. Adult prej- 
udices, like other adult reactions, must be 
indoctrinated to be effective. 

Of course, I can conceive of a perfectly 
jolly curriculum for making children sensi- 
tive to what is going on about us at the 
present time. For instance, in the farm 
project which appears well-nigh universal 
in the curricula of densely populated cities, 
it seems a shame to show only the pigs and 
the cattle and the fragrant hay. Why not 
have one child dolled up in black, with a 
long cloak and a dark expression? He could 
be labeled Farm Mortgage or perhaps Sheriff. 
This would introduce a note of social real- 
ism into the picture which would be at least 
intelligible to the farmers. Similarly, if we 
followed this vein, children should not play 
Postmaster or Merchant or Farmer so ex- 
clusively, especially in New York or Chi- 
cago. Why not play Corporations? I leave 
it to your imagination as to just how the 
over-stuffed figure of a former corporation 
magnate might be produced in terms of 
child dramatics. Another game which re- 
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flects the times is that of Bank Depositer. 
This would be very restful to the children, 
since they could lie flat on their backs 
during much of the performance. 

This nonsense leads to a serious rule; 
namely, that by dressing down difficult so- 
cial concepts to the level of children we may 
destroy the concept and keep only the 
caricature. It then becomes a question as 
to whether the caricature has real interest 
and fun for the children. If not, it appears 
that we have nothing left at all. 


Vv 


There has been a certain amount of re- 
search on the social reactions of children 
within the preschool groups. The work of 
Berne on the social behavior in young chil- 
dren is perhaps typical. The following 
thirty traits were shown to exist and to be 
susceptible to a certain amount of reliable 
observation or experimentation on children 
from two to five years of age: 


Obeys Socially controlled 
Seeks approbation Leads 

Interested Imitates 

Depends on adult Teases 

Affectionate Maternal 
Cooperates Jealous 

Others’ property Self-defense 
Participates Irresponsible for self 
Sympathizes . Critical 

Owns property Selfish 

Sociable Sensitive 

Kind Irresponsible for others 
Rivalrous Social conformance 
Appreciates humor Impolite 

Social ownership Ascendant 


Any child manifesting all these traits is 
certainly living in a microcosm of the world 
at large. Our part as parent or teacher is 
clear. The more we understand his little 
world and the way he adjusts himself in it, 
the more insight we should get as to his 
ability to encompass the so-called “real” 
world of adult experience. 


The Sound of a Child’s Laughter 


One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hoped in heaven hereafter; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold, 
As the radiant mouth of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale—why, then, 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 


—SwINBURNE, Poems. 














Do We Play Art Today? 


NELLIE MacLENNAN 
Director of Art, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


HEN children’s art experiences cease 

to be limited to such techniques as 

the blue sky, carefully touching the 
horizon line, and trees, spreading their 
branches in correct tree fashion, and the 
young artist is allowed and encouraged to 
interpret the glory of his own world, then 
we are on the way to charming and illusive 
adventure. The four or five year old stands 
at the easel serious and intent. With a sweep 
of his brush he does a gorgeous thing which 
takes one’s breath away. For, in this crea- 
tion we see vitality and fine design qualities 
executed with a daring which few adults of 
this generation have the courage to try. 
Young children paint colors into patterns 
which make us doubt the need of color 
theories. Dainty and colorful, their flowers 
grow in gay and happy fashion. They draw 
decorative trees which remind us of Persian 
miniatures. 

But, alas, how quickly these first efforts, 
having rare individual charm, can fade into 
rows of monotonous “mass-production” 
pictures. How we long to preserve the early 
creative urge, through the years when chil- 
dren feel increasing need for technique! More 
ideas, confused appreciations, and appre- 
ciations beyond their skills complicate the 
problem with older children. The younger 
child with his few experiences, is unham- 
pered by consciousness of technique or ar- 
tificial appreciations. He comes forth with 
what is probably the nearest to real expres- 
sion of the feeling self. Therefore, he ap- 
proximates the thing that is truly creative. 
To keep the freedom of this early expres- 
sion, and, to make habitual the feeling for 
fine form and color, through the time of 
confused appreciations, is a difficult task. 
Just now, fine craftsmanship is not highly 
respected. Only a small percentage of homes 
are lovely from this standpoint. More and 
more, children are living out in the world 
and coming into contact with a multiplicity 


of things. However, mass production is 
making excellent contributions. Articles 
good in line, proportion, and color are ap- 
pearing in every ten-cent store. Katy Lou 
expressed it all, when she turned to her 
father, a college president, as they entered 
a ten-cent store at Christmas time, and ex- 
claimed, “Joy to the World.” 

To keep values sincere, school must offer 
experiences which stimulate judgments, and 
selections satisfying to the individual what- 
ever his environment. This does not mean 
undue emphasis on the development of ap- 
preciations. The way art experiences affect 


_a@ child in his whole growth, as a person is 


the test of art education. It should be clear 
to every teacher that only a small number 
of children become artists in the vocational 
sense. Art does not belong in a separate 
educational compartment. It should be 
judged in the light of what it does to in- 
dividuals who cooperate and live together; 
what it does to the child in his emotional 
life as he learned to live with himself, or in 
his power to think clearly. These influences 
are bound up in the process of his expres- 
sion, in the actual doing, and in those ac- 
tivities involving fine appreciations. The 
results are valuable in proportion to the 
wholesome satisfactions derived by the 
child. 

To provide an atmosphere where children 
grow in creative expression seems an im- 
possible task to many teachers, especially 
those who have had little or no art training. 
Their fears, usually expressed, ‘I can’t draw 
a straight line,’ blind them to the fine 
qualities of children’s productions; for they 
are trying to judge them by some unknown 
grown-up standard. Skills in handling ma- 
terials should be sought by every teacher, 
but, first, from the standpoint of what they 
give to her as a person. Only then does she 
possess understanding of their true value to 
children. If the creative urge thrives in her 
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group, she must discard her fears. More 
essential than actual skills is her capacity 
for appreciations. This means that she must 
first look to herself as a personality. Partici- 
pation and wholesome response to many 
varied moods of living, coupled with intelli- 
gent understanding and questioning of edu- 
cational procedures, cannot fail to give her 
an equipment for stimulating in children, 
creative expression, in any channel. She 
must have a sense of fun and a willingness 
to adventure with them. She must be sensi- 
tive to all that is lovely about her, moods 
of the beautiful, that feeling side of life 
which children love to express and to which 
they respond so quickly. 

Several years ago, in the blue foothills of 
the Ozarks, we visited the village school. 
The room was ugly and bare, with windows 
glazed, and seats showing hard usage by 
several generations. A heavy rusty stove 
and a battered teacher’s desk completed 
the equipment. But on each desk, was a 
bouquet of wild flowers, obviously the 
child’s own arrangement. There was no 
gloom in this room; for over it presided a 
gracious personality. The relaxed happy at- 
mosphere bore evidence that rare skill had 
prevented defeat. 

Illustrative material is helpful and neces- 
sary for some activities, but children create 
lovelier imagery for themselves and are 
thus freed more quickly, when the teacher 
shares her own impressions with them, 
through conversation. 

Not long ago our music teacher asked if 
she might have some of our pictures for the 
music room. The second grade children 
seemed especially ready for this experience. 
Several hours before the art period the re- 
quest was brought to them, and there were 
children’s and teachers’ descriptions of the 
lovely pictures that we had seen out of 
doors—autumn colors, soft winds blowing 
the leaves, boats on the blue water, the 
blue and purple of night, with yellow lights 
in houses. When the art period came, the 
children quickly found the soft colored 
chalks or clear opaque paints and manilla 
pads (18” x 24”). The results were individ- 
ual and astonishingly lovely. There was Val- 


entine’s picture of autumn trees, with trunks 
and branches in black relief, against red 
and yellow masses. Judy quickly sketched 
gay feathery trees with an alluring path to 
a little house back of them. “It looks far 
away,” she said as she stood back and ad- 
mired it. Walter’s picture was of a little 
house and trees with delicate branches 
against a pale moon and the blue night sky. 
“It’s the time just before night,” he said. 
James, with quick broad strokes drew a 
boat of yellow and orange against a red 
purple sky, and the water was deep with 
blues and greens. 

The results of sharing appreciations with 
children are not always immediate; and 
they sometimes come when least expected. 
Perhaps the most delightful part of teach- 
ing art is its illusive and intangible quality. 
The surprises are a part of the adventure. 
It may be in a casual passing in the hall 
that Loraine confidentially says, “I saw 
that birch tree you told us about, the one 
with the shower of gold.” The surprise may 
come after a trip to the park, on a still 
October day, when you stood with the 
children and listened to the soft falling of 
leaves, Adella comes back to the easel and 
paints a child under a tree, with its glory 
of shedding yellow and red leaves. Or, per- 
haps, the surprise comes when practical 
scientific Henry, after several technical 
facts about a yacht, writes, ‘It’s pretty all 
lighted up at night.” 

A comfortable atmosphere is necessary 
if children express readily and easily. Here, 
again, the teacher must have a sensitivity 
to values in living. She must bring about a 
community feeling, where each child grows 
and is held responsible according to his own 
capacity. This does not mean thatevery 
child is held in the last detail to a common 
code of goodness. There can be no relaxa- 
tion nor can children be freed in such a 
group. We stress individual growth. Then 
there must be tolerance for individuality 
which does not trespass upon certain neces- 
sary elements in right living. Art expres- 
sion, no matter how crude or unusual, 
has the right to be respected, if it is honest 
and sincere. Only where there is sympathy 
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and understanding on the part of teacher 
and children will the small artist have the 
urge, or the courage, to produce results 


different from those of others. However, in 
this atmosphere there should be fair and 
sensible give and take. It is the teacher who 
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must know them both as individuals and as 


a group. Groups vary, both in skills and in 
spirit. Either we expect too much from 
children or patronize their products, when 
they are really good. Last year, second 
grade Stephen’s creative efforts usually 





cla a a comfortable atmosphere is necessary if children are to express readily and easily. 


Here, again, the 


must have a sensitivity to values in livi 


. She must bring about a commu- 


nity feeling, where each child grows and is held responsible according to his own capacity. 


sets the standard and works from “That’s 
dumb,” to “Gee, that’s good.” Children 
should be helped to see that all do not 
achieve in the same way. Honest effort is the 
finest thing. 

And faith! No matter how crude the 
result, if it is a child’s best, he has the right 
to your faith in him. Children are curiously 
sensitive to the sincere and will not trust 
their products to the public eye, unless you 
have faith in them and respect the excel- 
lence of their work. It often takes courage 
on your part, especially if your supervising 
officers do not respect the charm and beauty 
of children’s work. 

The teacher who is alert to a fine rela- 
tionship between children and herself 


included the mop and sponge. This year the 
floor shows less signs of struggle. When we 
commented on the improvement he said, 
“But you can’t expect so much of a second 
grade child.”’ : 

Unless the grown-up has rare under- 
standing, it is baffling to interpret children’s 
own standards. Conversation with individ- 
ual children, in small or large groups, and 
spontaneous dramatic play help us to know 
where they are in their relationship to the 
world. When a bond has been established 
between teacher and child a careless, ‘‘What 
is your pitture about?” need not be the 
habitual way of knowing. The little child, 
who has been in the world so short a time, 
will tell you spontaneously in his own way 
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without developing insincerity toward his 
work. 

In this group, where teacher and children 
live together, there must be a sharing of 
experiences if work alive and fine in art 
qualities is produced. The wise teacher 
will not expose children to experiences 
which prove too stimulating. On the other 
hand, she will not drag activities, centering 
about one interest, over so long a time that 
nothing is left but monotony. Neither will 
she force expression. Suggestions clearing 
the little child’s imagery or stimulating 
his ideas will often help him to express him- 
self easily. Living, which is vital to chil- 
dren, comes through all the senses. Trains 
mean whistles. The sound of steam, the 
smell of smoke, the touch of upholstered 
seats carry vivid impressions as well as the 
form and details which come through see- 
ing. A dramatic quality results and the 
little child feels the whole thing with his 
body, until it is so much a part of him that 
he cannot help but paint or draw it with 
vigor. 

One morning, last spring, the kindergarten 
children gaily boarded the suburban train 
for a trip to the Northwestern station in the 
city. Many had never before been on the 
train. They came back and painted trains 
which were not mere blueprints of informa- 
tion, although the scientific knowledge 
gained added glory to the trains which 
moved across the end of the room with feel- 
ing and color. 

Social and natural science add immeasur- 
ably to the background for creative ex- 
pression, provided it is not kept to the 
purely informational basis. The lovely 
painting in the Avery-Coonley school, as 
the result of Miss Steven’s science work, 
makes one feel the wonder of the Universe. 

Much that is representative art, inspired 
by social science, offers opportunity for orig- 
inal work in books, maps, and charts. 
There are also the dramatic productions 
which come as an outgrowth. Often scenery 
must be painted and costumes dyed. 

Then, too, activities out of school need 
to be brought into consciousness by the 
teacher. Last Fourth of July a group of 


kindergarten children in summer school, 
painted vivid designs of fireworks they had 
seen at night. The pictures came from the 
teacher’s suggestion to a child who needed 
help in ideas. 

In one kindergarten, the teacher, who has 
the art of living, brought a group of quiet 
repressed children to free expression. Her 
own interests in out-of-door-activities stim- 
ulated a bit of the dramatic in their own 
living. In the children’s pictures there were 
sand trucks being driven to Chicago, rab- 
bits in their pens, and gay young misses 
enjoying robins and flowers in the spring. 

If these experiences are utilized satis- 
factorily, there must be flexibility in the 
organization of the program. Inspiration 
is not governed by the hands of the clock. 
One afternoon, Dorothy coming in from the 
rain, said, “I am going to do Betty on a 
windy, rainy day.’”’ Betty was a favorite 
character in reading. The first grade pro- 
gvam said: Writing 1:15. But writing was 
put aside, and one of the nicest pictures of 
the year was of Betty with blowing skirts 
holding a big red umbrella with her gloved 
hands. A delicate tree bending to the wind 
completed the charm. 

Now we come to technique. It should 
free, not limit. For the very young child, 
as he first experiments with materials, 
technique, other than handling materials 
has little place. Experiences which clarify 
impressions of familiar things are needed 
more. Later, these impressions and skills, 
resulting from the manipulating of materi- 
als, merge. At first this merging is fleeting 
and transitory. These first short expressions 
should not be stimulated by the teacher 
through a long process. The vitality is lost 
and the creative urge has been forced into 
artificial satisfaction. To be true, this satis- 
faction must come from short contacts 
with materials. 

Last summer a group of four-year-olds 
were working with clay. There had been a 
trip to the canal to see boats. Before using 
the clay there was a short conversation 
about boats. But only one child made a 
boat. Cookies, birthday cakes and trains 
appeared. The teacher entered into the fun. 
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She picked up each interest as it came, in a 
way that gave quick dramatic satisfaction. 
The candles were counted, a birthday song 
was sung. The train was in sound, at least, 
very much a train. The period was short 
and everybody was happy. 

But the time comes when children feel 
the need of definite skills. They see ahead to 
results which they wish to achieve. If the 
urge is sufficiently strong and there is vivid 
imagery, need for technique lessens. The 
children in the second grade, whose pictures 
have been described, had, with two excep- 
tions, never before worked with cclored 
chalk. Two had handled it once. They went 
to work without hesitation. Help was given 
where it seemed to be needed. Judy’s trees 


freed from the irritation of being forced into 
& process not understood. 

The third grade were deep in the j joy of 
painting big panels of scenery for a play. 
Paula complained that Betty and Ricka 
had not brought their sky to the ground. 
We all went to the window and viewed the 
blue as it lessened in intensity toward the 
ground. Betty and Ricka were very amia- 
ble, but they went back and ignored their 
lack of sky. Rightfully, they centered in- 
terest on the lovely decorative tree in the 
panel. 

Technique should aid each child to find 
his own way of expression. Many exhibits of 
children’s work show they are influenced 
by one manner of working, perhaps in con- 





In one kindergarten; the teacher, who has the art of living, Sees Given sr quiet Spend 
children to free expression. Her own interest in out-of-door-activities stimulated a bit of 
the dramatic in their own living. 


were too small; Valentine was shown how 
to keep his brush clean. 

Unfortunately large groups make us re- 
sort to mass production. Technique can be 
given to the group when many are ready 
for it. But those unable to follow should be 


tent, or in some color theory. If we are 
working for individual growth, then it does 
not seem justifiable that we impose any one 
method. Loraine does delicate landscapes, 
illusive and suggestive. She loves soft colors. 
Next to her is Janet who splashes color in 
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bold striking manner. Through the various 
modes of working in his group, John, who 
may be literal, unimaginative or afraid, 
finds inspiration for his interpretation. He 
often understands Loraine’s and Janet’s 
way of working, more quickly than the 
teacher’s. 

A high school art class, visited recently, 
illustrates the value of each finding his own 
way. The instructor has innate fine feeling. 
Through travel she has come in contact 
with the work of the various periods or 
schools of art. She, also, has excellent un- 
derstanding of the students with whom 
she works. Artistry in living and fine quali- 
ties of character are emphasized in her 
associations with them. Because of her 
breadth of experience and understanding 
she has created an atmosphere where each 
student gives to his work the thing that is 
himself. He grows to honest respect for his 
own efforts. The work of these young people 
is amazing in the scope of method. In 
quality it compares favorably with that in 
many art schools. 

On the whole, individual help is the most 
telling when growth is concerned. An ex- 
cellent way with one child may fail with 
another. Children differ in emotional bal- 
ance. Carl welcomes criticism; Richard is 
afraid of it. 

The first glazing in our new kiln brought 
varied responses. The process had been ex- 
plained to the children. They had been pre- 
pared for surprises. Even then, some saw 
imperfections first. Others were very happy, 


almost awed, by the miracle which had 
happened. Stanley, as he stroked the gloss 
on his piece said, “I never thought I could 
do anything like this. It must have been 
just luck because it was my first time.” 

No teacher need be afraid, then, if she 
values the right things. It may mean care- 
ful discrimination, at first, to know the 
true from the superficial. But, beauty in 
line, texture or color is near at hand. No 
line is more beautiful than the contour of a 
child’s healthy body. For texture, find a 
piece of old cherry, waxed and polished, or 
crystal catching. the afternoon sunlight. 
Nature can teach you much about color. 
You may find her lesson in November's 
ruddy glow back of purple-shadowed trees, 
or in the delicate tracery of branches against 
April’s twilight blue. You may find the 
spirit of immortality in the gold light of the 
setting sun against summer trees. 

There is pleasure in sharing the beauty 
of the world with children, as they tell you 
about it with crayons or paint. When a 
mother, with amused tolerance, says, “I 
don’t see what you find in those smears of 
color,” the glory fades. But, fortified with 
the knowledge that Poiret of Paris fame 
uses children’s designs for some of his tex- 
tiles, your faith and your vision are strength- 
ened. Rare possession is yours. For you 
there is poetry in Craig’s confidential ex- 
planation of his picture, “‘A policeman and 
his little boy watching the sunset.”” You 
know why Valentine, as you pass the second 
grade door, cheerfully calls, ‘Do we play 
art today?” 


And he who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street, 
And he who gives a child a home 
Builds palaces in kingdom come. 


—JOHN MASEFIELD 
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An Explanatory Outline for Lay Observers 
of Nursery Groups 


Dorotuy CANNON THOMPSON AND RutH WENDELL WASHBURN 
Director, Cannon Nursery School, and Research Associate, 
Yale Clinic of Child Development, New Haven, Connecticut 


OST Nursery Schools or organized 
groups of young children have a 
dual purpose. The first is to provide 

a favorable environment in order that grad- 
ual development of each child may proceed, 
that he may realize his own possibilities, 
and that eventually he may contribute to 
his social group. The second function, which 
is of increasing importance, is to put at the 
disposal of parents knowledge which pro- 
fessional workers have acquired from their 
more theoretical approach to the subject 
of child development and the skills they 
have developed as the result of their experi- 
ence in the management of numbers of 
children. 

Those of us who are professionally in- 
terested in Nursery Groups are prone to 
take for granted a general knowledge of the 
principles underlying the procedures in use. 
It is not only that there is not time to ex- 
plain everything that should be made clear, 
but also it has become so much a matter of 
course to us, as we live with it day by day, 
that we forget that mothers who are enter- 
ing their children in the group may not 
have a similar background of understand- 
ing. After one has explained the procedures 
year after year to series of new people one 
becomes dulled to their needs. As a result 
many observers do not know what to look 
for and are either confused by much that 
they see or their attention is absorbed by 
the highly entertaining happenings of the 
day. 

If we are to assist parents in the man- 
agement of their children, if parent and 
teacher are to understand each other and 
work harmoniously toward similar goals, 
the need for discussion of the education of 
each individual child can never be obviated. 
It seemed possible, however, that by means 


of the outline which follows some of the 
general principles of nursery education 
might be presented without a personal in- 
terview and with less loss of time to both 
parents and professional workers. Some sort 
of explanation is undoubtedly necessary if 
the significance of the children’s behavior 
and the adult’s reaction to it are to be ap- 
preciated. Discussion following use of the 
outline should begin at a higher level with 
more common ground between parent and 
teacher. For example, one of the prelimi- 
nary criticisms most frequently made is 
that the teacher has done nothing to help a 
new child get started with the group. If the 
outline has been read the reasons for leav- 
ing the child to himself should be clear and 
discussion of the subject would be necessary 
only if the child failed to make a place for 
himself within a reasonable time. 

In writing the outline an attempt was 
made not to use technical language. Such 
language is often as specialized as the pro- 
cedure under discussion, or it is so imper- 
sonal as to make a mother feel as if a 
specimen rather than a real child were 
under discussion. 

The outline has now been in use for three 
months. It has undergone a few changes as 
the result of criticism on the part of parents 
and professional workers whose personal 
experience suggested rewording or amplifi- 
cation. Certain parents have interpreted it 
in terms of their home situations and have 
found it helpful there also. Undoubtedly it 
will be further changed, as it must be 
modified by use and by shifting procedures. 
Any criticisms or suggestions, or comments 
on the use of the outline would be wel- 
comed by the writers if other professional 
groups or individuals find that it fills any 
of their needs. 
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Points To THINK ABOUT 


A. The playmates your child will find in the 


Nursery are: 

1. Children who are near his own age, so 
that 
a. They talk about the same thing. 

b. They like the same toys. 

c. They can do the same things and like 
to do what they see the others doing. 
In this way they get more ideas for 
play. 

d. They really understand each other, 
get each other’s point of view (have 
their own jokes, etc.) 

2. Children whose bodies and minds are 
growing normally and who are not 
having more than the usual difficulty in 
learning to control their feelings, each in 
his own way. 


. The playthings your child will find in the 


Nursery are: 

1. Raw materials from which he can make 
things (such as sand, wood, paper, clay). 

2. Tools with which he can make things 
(such as hammers, shovels). 

3. Playthings that have more than one 
use (such as boards, boxes, blocks). 

4, Things which make it easier as time goes 
on for him to use his whole body well 
(such as places to climb, things to lift and 
pull). 

In general he will find things which are 
right for his age so that in using them he 
does not become cross because of failure, 
and his growing muscles and abilities are 
not over-taxed. He will find nothing which 
is only to look at or must be worked for him 
by a grown-up, but rather those things that 
lead to more and more interesting and satis- 
fying play as he adds to his store of ideas. 


. Your child and the other children; finding 


his place. 

It may take your child some time to feel 
“at home”’ because he needs time to look 
over the playthings and the other children 
as well as the grown-ups. It is, of course, all 
new and strange to him especially if he has 
had few trips away from home without 
members of his family with him. 

Possibly you will wonder why he is not 
told what to do after he has been introduced 
to the other children and told that he may 
play with anything he likes. Left to himself 
it may take him a little longer to begin to 
play, but his own interest will in the end 


draw him to the playthings and children 
without help. If he can get started in this 
way he will have taken the first step toward 
learning how to get on in a new place by 
himself. He will gain new and exciting feel- 
ings of confidence in himself and will more 
quickly be accepted by the other children. 
Although it may not be noticeable, a mem- 
ber of the staff is watching, if he can not get 
started, knows how long it is wise to wait, 
and is ready to help if necessary. Children’s 
needs at this time vary. You may be in- 
terested in watching the various ways in 
which they are met. The grown-up may 
start a game with him herself, bring inter- 
esting playthings nearer showing how they 
work but not suggesting use, or she may 


suggest to another child that he try to get . 


him to play. 


. How do we try to help your child to learn to 


use playthings? 

1. Supply suitable playthings (see page 3, 
B). 

2. Arrange experiences which will give ideas 
for play and help him to see ways of 
working out these ideas with the things 
he has. (Talking over with a child what 
he knows about engines may suggest to 
him making an engine of blocks.) 

3. Help him to think things out for him- 
self, even if they are a little hard so that 
soon he will not turn to the grown-up 
for help. (If the wheel of his wagon is 
caught he will be asked what can be done 


and helped to find out that he can back | 


the wagon off the thing which holds it.) 

4. See that unnecessary failure is avoided. 
(Some failures teach as nothing else can.) 
a. Encourage play in which we know he 

can learn to succeed. 

b. Make suggestions instead of doing it 
for him when he seems discouraged. 

5. If toys or other things are being broken 
or used badly, help him to think up some- 
thing better to do with them. 

a. Explain the proper use of the play- 
thing. 

b. Remove the plaything from the child 
or the child from the Group if he goes 
on. 

6. Help him to keep busy without play- 
mates, if there happens to be nobody 
who can play. 

In general, the attempt will be to help 
your child to be resourceful so that he can 
play without depending on grown-ups, 
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either all by himself or with other children. 
This is one of the reasons why you will not 
see organized games. 


. How do we try to help your child to learn to 

get on with other children? 

1. Help him to learn the few necessary laws 
of the group. 

a. All playthings belong to the Group. 

b. Things may not be taken from chil- 
dren who are using them. (Taking 
turns in the use of a popular play- 
thing is encouraged.) 

ce. Play which disturbs the Group, which 
is dangerous to himself or others, may 
not be carried on. 

d. As often as possible, children settle 
their own quarrels when one of the 
children is not bigger or stronger. 
However, timid children are encour- 
aged to defend themselves. Bullies 
have to leave the Group for a short 
time. 

2. Explain when he misunderstands what 
the other children are trying to do. (One 
child tries to help another who thinks it 
is an attack.) 

3. Encourage group play. (Individual play 
is quite normal part of the time especially 
for the younger children and those who 
are self-contained, so group play should 
not be indiscriminately encouraged.) 
By arranging plays which need group 
effort such as rolling a big barrel, lifting 
a heavy plank. 

4. Remove a child for a short time from the 
Group if explaining to him does not help 
him to behave in an acceptable way, but 
but also arrange for him to come back 
very soon to show that he does not need 
to behave in that way. 

At this age when children especially dis- 
like being told what to do, they will often 
accept readily the discipline which comes 
from other children. This discipline they 
accept not only because it is necessary to 
them to feel that they are doing what the 
other children like, but also because it is apt 
to be something that has happened to them 
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and appears reasonable to them. They see 
that they are not the only ones to whom a 
law is applied. 


. How do we try to help your child to learn to 


control his feelings? 

1. See to it that he does not get things or 
attention for which he cries. 

2. Arrange so that self-control brings some 
sort of satisfaction. 

3. Explain that words are more easily un- 
derstood than crying. 

4. Help him to think through things that he 
is finding it hard to do, rather than 
simply express his anger or disappoint- 
ment. (If he fails in something in which 
he is interested, help him to understand 
why and encourage further effort under 
simpler conditions.) 

In general try to set a pattern of cheerful- 
ness and serenity. The grown-up who under- 
stands never feels hurt whatever a child 
may do, because she does not take his be- 
havior personally, but sees it as part of 
what he is learning and is interested in the 
change which he is able to bring about. 

We will, of course, also try to help your 
child to be independent in the care of him- 
self by showing him how to manage his own 
clothing; by shifting to him the task of feed- 
ing himself enough of a number of dif- 
ferent foods; by helping him to accept the 
fact that rest and sleep are necessary at 
regular times suitable to his age; by helping 
him to take responsibility for the toilet. 

As far as possible we will see that each 
child has a chance to practice the behavior 
that seems to be of especial importance for 
him to learn at the time (whether it be with 
regard to the use of playthings, getting on 
with the other children, learning to control 
himself or taking care of himself at meal 
and dressing times). None of these things 
can be learned simply by telling him to do 
them. He must have a chance to practice 
each desired bit of behavior. He will prob- 
ably learn more quickly if he has some pleas- 
ure or satisfaction each time that he prac- 
tices something that he is learning. 


The great man is he who does not lose his child’s heart —MerNeEIvus 
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The Teacher Is the Key Note in 
Character Building 


AGNEss BoysEN 
Principal, Lyndale School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FEW days ago, I heard a mother 
make the statement that she wished 
that compulsory school education 

could begin for children at three years of 
age. I do not entirely agree with her al- 
though I understand perfectly her feeling 
that many parents lack in the ability to 
train young children correctly; and the 
younger a child experiences the atmosphere 
of constructive influences, the easier it is to 
mold his thought aright. 

The little child, however, needs the influ- 
ence of the mother, for if she gains his con- 
fidence she wields a mighty power. He looks 
to her for inspiration and guidance from the 
first days that he begins to realize a world 
about him. No other personality is so close 
or so potent. Hence the great need for in- 
telligent parent education. We are slow in 
recognizing this paramount need. There 
should be courses in parental training in our 
High Schools. These courses should also in- 
clude material for training in harmonious 
domestic life, but that is another story that 
deserves time and attention. 

The parents begin the work of educating 
their children to meet the first life prob- 
lems. Then at four or five these same little 
people are turned over to the kindergarten 
or nursery school. I rejoice that our kinder- 
garten teachers are selected with such care 
and thought. A baby comes out from his 
home into a big world. He looks into a 
smiling, friendly face, he feels the clasp of a 
sympathetic, strong hand, he is led into a 
big strange room where there are flowers 
and plants and blocks and toys and music 
and balls and little chairs his very own size, 
and many companions; but somehow he 
feels a sense of security for that one big new 
person seems so sure, and her face is always 
so kind; her voice is lovely too; it is soft and 
clear, and musical, and he never tires of 


hearing it. If he runs to her perplexed, she is 
always there to untangle the snarls. If he 
falls or stumbles, she has a way of talking 
and wiping the tears away that stops cry- 
ing at once. He feels bigger right away, and 
he makes a big effort the next time to be 
brave. He joins with his little friends in 
making beautiful things. They gather 
around the teacher, and she talks about 
them. He waits eagerly for her to take his 
drawing. It is supposed to depict a scene 
from the life of Peter Rabbit, and the 
teacher knows exactly what each thing in 
the picture means. She praises the lovely 
blue winter sky, and the fine shape of Peter 
Rabbit’s ears. How hard he will try next 
time for he is experiencing success, and 
loves that mental invigoration that comes 
from doing a thing well; and so his school 
education begins. It is a happy continua- 
tion of the correct home situation. 

The parents have handled the problems 
of the home. Now the teacher begins to lay 
the foundation for contact with the world. 
She must start the good work of making 
this little person a desirable member of so- 
ciety; not only that he may live with others 
successfully, but that he may enjoy living 
with himself; not only that he shall adjust 
himself to conditions, but that he shall be 
able to help improve conditions; not only 
to participate, but also to contribute; the 
world must be a better place because he has 
lived in it. 

What must be taught in order to produce 
such results? The answer to this is another 
question: what principles are needed to 
guide a well-ordered life? 

Many are asking today, ‘“‘Is democracy a 
success?”’ We know that in a democracy the 
majority rule. Therefore, the stability and 
success of a democracy depends upon the 
stability and character of the majority. 
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What influence is able to mold the ideals 
of this big majority; education, without a 
doubt. We see what it has done time and 
again; what it is doing in Russia and Italy; 
what it did in Germany. Permeate educa- 
tion with certain fundamental principles 
and the results will soon begin to appear 
throughout the nation. 

This is why it is such a sad lack of fore- 
sight that at this point in our national his- 
tory schools are being sacrificed because of 
corruption and extravagance. Nothing will 
so quickly tear down a nation as the weak- 
ening of its public school system. There is 
dangerous tampering by the uninformed 
who have not entered a school house for the 
last quarter century. Let us hope that our 
intelligent public will not allow these un- 
wise procedures to be put into effect un- 
challenged. The kindergarten must pass 
through the period untouched. The little 
five-year-olds must not be called upon to 
bear the burden of the depression. Their 
homes are not always happy now, and the 
one bright spot of the day is the time spent 
in school. Furthermore, they must be grow- 
ing, learning, and progressing in spite of the 
mistakes of their elders for we are hoping 
they will build a saner world, and this will 
only be accomplished through education. 

Some people fear to teach direct char- 
acter education in the schools. The chief ob- 
jection seems to be that some educators 
might preach it without practicing. There 
are some ministers also who have preached 
without practicing, but who shall demand 
the abolishing of churches for that reason? 
There are parents who have also erred, yet 
that does not silence the conscientious 
father who desires to instill ideals. 

The school room is no place for preach- 
ing, nor is it the place for hypocrites; but 
the conscientious, earnest teacher need 
never fear to face moral issues, and estab- 
lish correct standards. It is only when she 
herself is slightly wobbly that she is not 
competent. There is too much of this wob- 
bliness today. There are too many people 
saying, “I can’t see any harm in this. It is 
certainly no sin to indulge in that.”’ 

We need men and women of stability and 
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courage who can face an issue and say, 
“Here will I stand.” It is not necessary to 
correct the thought of the other person; our 
own fearless stand bears more weight than 
we realize. We may find ourselves standing 
alone, but let us have the courage to follow 
the admonition, ‘“Come ye out from among 
them and be ye separate . . . and touch not 
the unclean thing.” 

It is a problem to attempt to establish a 
system of character education when we 
know that there are teachers who are lack- 
ing in this most important requisite. But 
why shut it out altogether for surely these 
people are in a small minority? School ex- 
ecutives must be awakened to the need of 
placing the highest principled men and 
women in their schools. For years the fruits 
of the intellect have held all importance. 
Today we need most of all the fruits of the 
Spirit. With our over supply of teachers, we 
shall be able to be more careful choosers, 
and we must demand the most exemplary. 
For these men and women are to lay the 
ideals which govern that majority that 
make a democracy. 

Can they teach character if they haven’t 
it? No. It is possible to do a pretty good 
job in mathematics with the right type of 
text book, but not so with character. One of 
the important requisites in this work is the 
establishing of correct standards gained 
through the teacher’s own rich philosophy. 
What are some of the standards to be es- 
tablished? The list is long. It grows from 
day to day as new needs present them- 
selves. Abstract qualities are never dis- 
cussed, but necessary attitudes are talked 
over as each new situation arises. Here are 
a few: trustworthiness; how many demands 
for it! Not only in the school room, but 
throughout life; the first requisite in ob- 
taining a job, in establishing a home, in 
performing the duties of citizenship. How 
it has been neglected! No opportunity 
should be allowed to pass without that les- 
son carried home. There are many others; 
self-control; judgment, perseverance, in- 
dustry, unselfishness, stability, etc., and 
etc. 

Yes, subject matter must be taught, but 
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they might actually enjoy an opera or a 


how much more far reaching if the building 
of character is always in the background of 
the teacher’s thought. 

History ceases to be a list of dates and 
the names of generals rather does it resolve 
itself into opportunities to study the char- 
acters of great men, and note the ways in 
which they have contributed; to study na- 
tional and international issues and see what 
has prompted them; to study reasons for 
growth in some nations; and to diagnose 
the cause of decadence in others. 

Arithmetic suddenly becomes of great in- 
terest with budget planning, saving, figur- 
ing out costs for running a school, support- 
ing a boy, paying taxes; all contributing to 
the making of a sensible, wise man or 
woman; always the thought of character 
building must be first. Every lesson should 
be planned with that in mind. 

We hear much of a changing world. It is 
not necessary to wonder when it will come. 
It is at our doors already. Changes are be- 
ing demanded now. 

One of the greatest needs today is the 
correct use of leisure time, and the world of 
tomorrow will need it even more for there 
will be more leisure time. Crimes are seldom 
committed in school or at home. They are 
usually planned and perpetrated in leisure 
hours. A love of good reading must be en- 
gendered; athletics encouraged; interest in 
the great outdoors, in animals, in travel; a 
love of good music and genuine enjoyment 
in real art. 

In some of the foreign countries, the 
movies are not popular. This is especially 
true of Germany. The galleries of the opera 
houses are crowded. The German people 
have been taught to love good music from 
baby-hood. In the parks are bands playing 
the old familiar tunes of Wagner and Mo- 
zart. The art galleries, too, are crowded 
with children on Saturdays and holidays 
for looking at pictures is one of their chief 
sources of amusement. Is it any wonder 
that we find a country of music lovers and 
art connoisseurs? Shall we not give more 
time in training our children to really enjoy 
the things that are worth while? How it 
would enrich the life of many Americans if 
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symphony concert! What a source 
of entertainment for leisure hours! Today it 
is possible to buy victrolas at a slight cost, 
so we may begin in the kindergarten with 
the fine old tunes and train the children to 
love them, and ask for them. 

One of the main objects in character 
building is training in honest self-evalua- 
tion. We must be willing to see the weak 
spot, and have strength and courage enough 
to go ahead and eradicate it. And so, we 
must train our children to begin early to 
recognize weaknesses and correct them. 

Does this produce introspection in the 
child? Not any more than it does in an 
honest adult who is working for progress. 
The thing that usually causes introspection 
is insincerity. A sincere person usually goes 
about his work with good sense and firm 
resolve. He is not haunted with morbid mis- 
givings because he is not trying to fool 
himself. 

To return to the kindergarten, truly the 
“Children’s garden”; do the sympathetic 
smile, the kindly face, the warm handclasp, 
the musical voice, the poise and under- 
standing accompany our little citizen all 
through his later school life? I am sure 
they would, if the development of character 
were placed first, rather than the stressing 
of facts and information. How futile is that 
feverish striving after something that never 
remains. The poor teacher who is driven 
from morning to night with more facts to 
be memorized, more achievement tests, 
more ground to be covered can not always 
be serene. 

Oh, that all our children might grow and 
thrive in a restful, quiet atmosphere, that 
they might develop naturally and normally, 
that they might acquire the wisdom and 
strength from an atmosphere conducive to 
deliberation and worth-while accomplish- 
ment. Then they will go forth into the 
world taking that atmosphere wherever 
they go, into the office, or school, or home, 
or assembly, blessing those with whom 
they come in contact. 

Yes, the teacher is the key note. How 
few yet realize the far reaching influence of 
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one great teacher! What shall be the results A Teacher builded a temple 
when all schools are supplied with only With loving and infinite care, 
those who are worthy? When that occurs, Planning each arch with patience, 
it will not be long before the world will de- Laying each stone with prayer. 


None praised her unceasing efforts, 
None knew of her wondrous plan; 
For the temple the teacher builded 


clare, ‘‘Democracy is a success.” 


THE UNSEEN TEMPLE Was unseen by the eyes of man. 

A Builder builded a temple, Gone is the builder’s temple, ( 

He wrought it with grace and skill; Crumbled into the dust; . 
Pillars and groins and arches Low lies each stately pillar, d 
All fashioned to work his will. Food for the consuming rust. T 
Men said, as they saw its beauty, But the temple the teacher builded ts 
“Tt shall never know decay. Will last while the ages roll, a 
Great is thy skill, O builder; For that beautiful unseen temple " 
Thy fame shall endure for aye.”’ Is a child’s, immortal soul. b 
—Anonymous ; 
C 
f 
f 
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Education in the arts of parenthood cannot at present be required of 
adults. It must be for them a voluntary activity. To secure its constitu- 
ency, a proposed parent education activity must hold out to the prospec- 
tive parent-learner values that appear to him greater than those offered 
by other more alluring ways of spending his leisure time. Constituencies 
for adult education are seldom found ready-made; they must be developed 
by leaders. Both promoter-leaders and organizer-leaders, however, must 
take care that they represent accurately the educational philosophy and 
the procedures to be employed by the teacher-leaders with whom they 
team, else the parent-learner will feel and justly that he has been sold one 
article and delivered another. Rate P. BripeMan, Looking Ahead In 
Parent Education, in The Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, October 1932. 
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Murals in the Hospital 


BELL CoLBORNE 
Artist, New York City, New York 


NE of the most helpful and delightful 
things that can be done to a child’s 
hospital, nursery or school room is to 


‘decorate the walls with suitable murals. 


These can be purely decorative, or enter- 
taining, or instructive, and, of course, can 
combine all three. In a hospital they not 
only bring color and life to the bare walls, 
but give the active mind 
of the child something 
outside of his body or his 
fears to feed upon and, as 
far as he is individually 
capable, they can lead 
him into worlds of imagi- 
nation. 

Since a convalescent 


ceptible to outside influ- 
ences, the right kind of 
surroundings during the 
long hours in bed may be 
of great benefit. A child 
knows little about his 
body or what is being 
done for it and is not 
given to worrying about 
tomorrow or what may 
happen, hence it is often 
only a nameless fear which 
haunts him. To gaze on 
bare walls is either de- 
pressing or terrorizing to 
the child who is entering 
the hospital for the first 
time. Where all is strange, 
he is often attracted and 
comforted when he sees 
a familiar nursery picture 
on the wall or follows the 
graphic story of an adven- 
ture which takes him far 
away from his fears. 


For the children of the +,, jackdaw, who thought fine feathers 
a fine bird, from Aesop's Fables. 


tenement classes who fill 





most of the beds in our city hospital wards 
and whose crowded little lives have been 
nourished on bad movies, tabloids and 
comics, much can be done. Many of these 
children unfold like little flowers when they 
are touched through the imagination. When 
they catch the rhythm of color they are 
eager to respond to the pure things of child- 
hood of which they have 
heard so little. On visit- 
ing days their parents 
bring them abbreviated 
newspapers and read a- 
bout the latest murder; on 
other days their starved 
little minds are consum- 
ing new ideas and impres- 
sions. 

Color has many moods 
and expressions to which 
children are very respon- 
sive. Certain color events 
make a strong and last- 
ing impression which may 
influence their whole af- 
ter-lives. I can vividly 
remember, at five years, 
thrilling to the gay bril- 
liance of portulacas on a 
Dakota prairie and that 
little garden which my 
father made on a colorless 
stretch of my surround- 
ings no doubt did very 
much for me. 

The design or story of 
a mural should be simple 
but imaginative, not too 
involved, and above all 
not merely comic and 
crude. In working out the 
decorations in the chil- 
dren’s wards at Bellevue I 
put happiness first, de- 
picting only pleasant epi- 
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sodes of Mother Goose and fairyland. The 
pictures were kept in clear pastel coloring 
(though several of them come up rather 
sharply in the photographs due to the 
difficulty of reproducing shades of contrast 
through the use of the necessarily distorted 
color screen). Such color does not intrude 
aggressively, but is active and joyous when 
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spent long summer weeks on her stomach, 
could see only out of the end of her bed. 
Naturally we asked her to choose what she 
wished to have painted in her corner of the 
wall. She immediately suggested Little Red 
Riding Hood and Peter Rabbit, watched very 
eagerly while they were being done and 
learned many new stories and songs about 





One little girl, who asked for a big papa bear in her ward, and so got The Three Bears, 
must have the story told to her over and over while each time she listens starry-eyed for 
the exciting moment of the tale. 


it catches the attention. Always the color 
should be carefully blended as in the tapes- 
tries which gave color and liveliness to the 
walls of castles in olden days and yet can 
be lived with forever. 

In decorating the children’s wards at 
Bellevue Hospital in New York City, while 
they were filled with the children, I learned 
much of the child’s reactions to the murals. 
Much unsuspected instruction was given 
by them as well as to them. The principal 
effect is joy, for children love color and like 
to see pictures of their favorite stories. 
Some of the tiny tots who cai: varely talk, 
point to the walls and with shining eyes 
say, “Nice, pretty.” A little Italian girl who 


them. The way her little mind responded 
to the stimulus was a joy. The younger 
children learned the names of the colors, 
and it was quite a game with them to see 
how many they could tell right. Older ones 
were eager to know how to mix colors and 
paint boxes became popular. 

Mother Goose was invoked for the little 
children’s ward—all done in the out-of- 
doors with plenty of green grass and flow- 
ers. The children learned the rhymes which 
in this hospital offset many dubious street 
songs and radio croonings that were all they 
knew. There was such a demand for Charlie 
Chaplin that it was finally decided to in- 
clude him in the nursery classics, so there 
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he is—a bit pensive in his way of happiness, 
and the favorite of all. The most popular 
stories among the girls are Cinderella and 
Red Riding Hood; with the boys, cowboys, 
Indians and airplanes come first. 

The boy’s wards were the most interest- 
ing, because of the boys intense ability to 
ask questions, and their interest in having 
details correct, and most of all, because of 
the discussions that stormed around. There 
were Knights, Indians, Cowboys, Airplanes, 
etc., for them which brought up many 
points for discussion. Books about Colum- 
bus and Byrd in the Antarctic were drawn 
upon, also heroes from real life and many 
were the questions that caught my brush 
midway in the scene. The billowing sails 
of the Santa Maria were a matter of curios- 
ity, it seemed to impress them especially 
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would pick me up on the shape of a weapon 
and long arguments would ensue as to the 
proper swords for knights, tomahawks, and 
the short shot guns of bandits. They read 
books on each subject being painted and 
soon information was being given to me, es- 
pecially about details, which showed how 
well they remembered things they read 
which interested them. 

Episodes from fairy-tales were painted in 
the girls’ ward. In this ward the nurse in 
charge reads the story of each painting and 
then assigns a part to each girl, having 
written the words for her to learn for a play. 
This keeps them busy for many hours in a 
convalescent ward. Often I have heard a 
child, who could not sleep, tell over the story 
of the wall painting near her bed and talk to 
it. 


that Columbus sailed by wind alone. When4# In a ward which has panels of Aesop’s 





There was such a demand for Charlie Chaplin that it was finally decided to 
a oe so there he is, a bit pensive in his way of 
happiness, and the favorite of all. 


I asked them what made it go—city boys 
of a machine age—none gave the right 
answer. But this panel gave a grand play 
to realism and to the imagination, heraldry, 
the study of navigation, weapons, costumes, 
native verdure all claimed interest. They 


animal Fables, the kindliest ones, the nurse 

reads the stories to the children and they 

are always eager to see how well they can 

repeat them to any one coming into the 

room. One little girl, who insisted upon hay- 
(Continued on page 444) 





Information Tests of First Grade Children 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Teacher, The Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York City, New York 


T FIRST grade entrance children or- 
dinarily have much common knowl- 
edge acquired from informal expe- 

riences. Differences in age, home back- 
ground, opportunities for learning and men- 
tal ability naturally produce differences 
in the amount and kinds of information in- 
dividual children possess. Since many first 
grade activities presuppose a fund of in- 
formation and considerable experience on 
the part of beginning pupils, the desirability 
of investigating the store of information 
with which the child is equipped at the out- 
set is axiomatic. Discovery of the fact that 
a child has an inadequate fund of informa- 
tion may prevent serious failure if this fact 
is considered in instruction; and on the 
other hand, knowlédge that a child is unu- 
sually equipped with general information 
enables the school to utilize the child’s 
talents to best advantage. 

The results of the information testing to 
be reported in this study constituted part 
of a survey of the abilities of first grade 
children in a progressive school. This survey 
was conducted for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a satisfactory first grade curriculum 
that could be more definitely related to the 
needs of first grade children. The readiness 
of the children for formal instruction was 
one of the important phases of the investi- 
gation. At the time the study was inaugu- 
rated there were no available tests in pub- 
lished form that seemed adequate for the 
purpose, although a number of similar in- 
vestigations had been reported in educa- 
tional literature. A new information sched- 
ule was devised which utilized the best and 
most appropriate features of available 
techniques. Place location questions have a 
local bias in favor of the New York City 
environment; otherwise the questions would 
be equally applicable to children in any 
part of the country. The number informa- 
tion material and some of the general in- 


formation items have since been incorpo- 
rated in a standardized test. A list of other 
information tests, both standardized and 
informal, is given in the bibliography at the 
end of the report, together with references 
to investigations similar to that reported 
here. 

The test used for the present survey con- 
tained seventy-seven questions in general 
information and thirty-seven number ques- 
tions exclusive of the writing of digits. An 
outline of the test follows: General informa- 
tion items. 


. Giving name; 

Age; 

. Birthday; 

Address; 

Telephone number; 

. Giving father’s occupation; 

. Telling where he works; 

. Giving the month; 

. The day of the month; 

10. The day of the week; 

11. The present year; 

12. What time of year is this? (Spring, 
Winter, Fall, Summer) ; 

13. Is it morning or afternoon? 

14. In what month does Christmas come? 

15. In what month does Valentine’s day 
come? 

16. How many pennies are there in a nickel? 

17. How many feet in a yard? 

18. How many days in a week? 

19. Where do birds go in winter? 

20. Where do Eskimos live? 

21. Where does the sun set? 

22. What is ink used for? 

23. What becomes of snow when it melts? 

24. What is money used for? 

25. Is it hot or cold at the equator? 

26. What is paper made from? 

27. What is candy made from? 

28.:What is a dime made from? 

29. What are bricks made from? 

30. What is flour made from? 

31. Where does milk come from? 

32. Where does iron come from? 
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33. Where do apples come from? 
34. Where do sponges come from? 
36. Name some trees; 

37. Name some fruits; 

38. Name some birds; 

39. Name some vegetables; 

40. Name some things for breakfast; 
41. Name some things you wear; 
42. Name some rivers; 

43. Name some mountains; 

44. Name some foreign countries; 
45. Name a big steam boat; 

46. What is the post office for? 
47. What is the hospital for? 

48. What are schools for? 

49. What are libraries for? 

50. What are museums for? 

51. What are railroad stations for? 
52. What are farms for? 

53. What are bridges for? 

55. What are tunnels for? 

56. What are banks for? - 

57. What are factories for? 

58. What city is this? 

59. Where is Central Park? 

60. Where is the Hudson River? 
61. Where is the Holland Tunnel? 
62. Where is Chicago? 

63. Where is London? 

64. Where is Alaska? 

65. Where is the Panama Canal? 
66. Where is the Mississippi River? 
67. Where are the Alps Mountains? 
68. Who is Lindbergh? 

69. Who is Edison? 

70. Who is Ford? 

71. Who is Byrd? 

72. Who is Hoover? 

73. Who was Columbus? 

74. Who was George Washington? 
75. Who was Caruso? 

76. Who was Shakespeare? 

77. Who was Longfellow? 


There were thirty-seven number knowl- 
edge items, exclusive of writing a series of 
digits; these were: Number Vocabulary— 
biggest, smallest, longest, shortest, most, 
fewest, square, circle, triangle, cube. Mark- 
ing the following numbers of objects in 
successive rows—one, six, two, seven, ten, 
thirteen. Ordinal numbers—marking the 
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second, fourth, and first of objects in a 
series. Fractions—marking one-half, one 
third, and one-fourth of a series of objects; 
and marking one-half, one-third, and one- 
fourth of a whole object. Reasoning prob- 
lems, computation—one plus two, two 
plus three, three minus one, five minus three, 
three plus four. Identifying numbers—two, 
four, nine. Telling time—identifying three 
o’clock, ten thirty, nine fifteen, six forty- 
five. Writing digits-—three, two, five, one, 
seven, nine, eight, six, four, eleven, zero, 
eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-five, forty- 
seven, sixty-nine, seventy, one hundred 
forty. 

A scoring key was constructed for each 
individual item of the two tests. For items 
in the general information test which could 
not obviously be scored either right or 
wrong, correct answers were decided upon 
partly on the basis of consensus of opinion 
of several experts and partly in terms of the 
types of responses the majority of children 
gave. “Where do you live” was scored 
correct when the child gave his house num- 
ber and street correctly. He was not ex- 
pected to give the name of the city and state 
in addition. Explanations or interpretations 
on a child’s level, rather than on logical 
adult standards formed the basis of the 
scoring key finally adopted. One person 
scored all of the papers, insuring a high 
degree of uniformity in scoring. The total 
number of children examined was forty- 
seven. A summary and analysis of all re- 
sults is contained in the following section. 


INFORMATION Test RESULTS 


The median chronological age of all the 
children examined was 6-3 at the time of 
the test which was given during the second 
month of school. 

These children were a selected group on 
the basis of mental capacity as measured 
by the Stanford Binet Tests. The mental 
age of the group at the time of school en- 
trance was a little over seven years. 

Distributions of total scores on the gen- 
eral information test and the number in- 
formation test together with the medians 
for the two distributions follows: 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
Score Frequency 
60-64 1 
55-59 1 
50-54 2 
45-49 8 
40-44 13 
35-39 13 
30-34 6 
25-29 2 
20-24 — 
15-19 -= 
10-14 _- 
5-9 = 
0-4 1 
MEDIAN 40.6 
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Score Frequency 
45-49 3 
40-44 © 7 
35-39 10 
30-34 6 
25-29 10 
20-24 7 
15-19 4 
10-14 — 
5-9 _ 
0-4 the 
MEDIAN 32 


There were no perfect scores and no zero 
scores in either test. In ability to write the 
digits, three, two, five, one, seven, nine, 
eight, six, four, eleven, zero, eighteen, 
twenty-four, thirty-five, forty-seven, sixty- 
nine, seventy, one hundred forty, the aver- 
age score was 7.3 items of the entire eight- 
een. 

Considerable homogeneity is seen in the 
two sets of distributions. Of the questions 
asked the children there is not great range 
between the capacities of the best informed 
and the less well informed in either test. 
The one extreme deviate in the two distri- 
butions was a foreign child whose inability 
to understand English well accounted for 
his low scores. On performance tests his 
general ability was found to be high. 

The items of both tests have been re- 
arranged in order of frequency of percent- 
age of correct answers given by the entire 
group of children These lists are as follows: 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


GENERAL INFORMATION TEST 


Items 


Giving name (first and last) 
Giving age in years 

Name several things you wear 
Name some fruits 

Name some rivers 

What are schools for? 

What is a hospital for? 

What is ink used for? 

What are banks for? 

Name several things for breakfast. 
What are farms for? 

What is the post office for? 
What is money used for? 


- Name some birds. 


What city is this? 

Name some trees. 

What are bridges for? 

What are libraries for? 

What are railroad stations for? 

What are jails for? 

Where does milk come from? 

Where is London? 

Giving own address (street and 
number) 

What are tunnels for? 

Where do apples come from? 

What are factories for? 

What time of year is this? (season) 

What are museums for? 

When is your birthday? (day and 
month) 

Name some mountains 

Where do birds go in winter? 

What does your father do? 

What day of the week is this? 

Who is Lindbergh? 

What becomes of snow when it 
melts? 

How many days in the week? 

Who is Ford? 

Who is Hoover? 

Where do Eskimos live? 

Where does your father work? 

Name some foreign countries. 

Name some vegetables. 

What are bricks made from? 

How many pennies in a nickel? 

Who is Byrd? 

What is candy made from? 


RESULTS 


Percent of 
Correct 
Responses in 
47 Cases 
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INFORMATION TESTS OF FIRST GRADE CHILDREN 


Percent of 
Correct 
Responses in 
Items 47 Cases 

Where do sponges come from? 36 
What is your telephone number? 34 
Name a big steam boat. 32 
What year is this? 30 
Where is the Hudson River? 30 
What month is this? 28 
Who was Washington? 25 
Where is the Holland Tunnel? 25 
Where does leather come from? 23 
Where does iron come from? 21 
Name some foreign countries 21 
Who was Columbus? 21 
Is it hot or cold at the equator? 21 
Where is Central Park? 19 
What is a dime made from? 17 
What is flour made from? 15 
In what month does Christmas 

come? 13 
What day of the month is this? 13 
Where does the sun set? 13 
How many feet in a yard? 6 
Where is Chicago? 6 
Who was Caruso? 6 
Who was Shakespeare? + 
Where is the Mississippi River? 4 
Who was Edison? 4 
When is Valentine’s Day? 4 
Where is the Panama Canal? 2 
Where is Alaska? 2 
Where are the Alps Mountains? 0 
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Percent of 
Correct 
Responses in 
Items 47 Cases 
Distinguishing one article in a 
series. 100 
Distinguishing two articles in a 
series. 100 
Most 96 
Biggest 94 
Smallest 94 
Longest 94 
Distinguishing six articles in a 
series. 89 
Shortest 87 
Identifying a square. 85 
Identifying a circle 85 
Identifying the first of a series. 85 
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Identifying the number 4. 83 
Fewest. 79 
Counting 10. 79 
Second of a series. eee 
14+2s= 77 
Identifying number 2. 74 
Counting 7. 74 
2+3 = 74 
Counting 13. 72 
3-l= 72 
Identifying 9. 70 
4 of a circle. 70 
3 o’clock. 68 
4th of a series. 68 
4 of a number of items. 64 
6:45 o’clock. 55 
9:15 o’clock. 53 
5-3 = 51 
3+4= 47 
10:30 o’clock. 45 
Triangle. 32 
4 of a series of objects. 21 
2 of a square 15 
4 of a square. 13 
Cube. 6 
4 of a series of objects. + 


The highest degree of success is naturally 
found in those items most familiar to the 
child, most often repeated and heard and 
consequently most frequently overlearned. 
This generalization holds true equally well 
for both the general information questions 
and the number items. 

Correlations were computed for the gen- 
eral information test scores and the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson Intelligence Test Scores 
obtained at approximately the same time. 
The resulting correlation was .701+.051. 
This correlation compares favorably with 
that reported by Probst between the in- 
formation test she constructed and Detroit 
Kindergarten intelligence test scores for 100 
primary pupils in Minnesota. Factors which 
reduce the correlation are narrow range of 
abilities represented in the tests, the subjec- 
tive nature of the scoring of some of the 
information items, and the chance factors 
that affect the behavior of children in 
reacting to tests. The correlation obtained 
between the general information scores and 
the arithmetic information was .477 + .078. 

It would be incorrect to suppose that an 
unselected group of six-year-old children 
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as they are found in the average first grade 
would make similar scores. The percentage 
of specific items correct would normally be 
lower with less mature children. But the 
rank of the various items may be expected 
to be fairly constant in any group of young 
children. More familiar items, those of local 
interest and those that are practiced more 
frequently would still remain in the upper 
range of the list. 

More intensive analysis of the data, in- 
dicating the pupils who lack certain impor- 
tant and fundamental items of information 
could become a profitable activity on the 
part of teachers during the child’s first 
weeks at school. The certainty with which 
children know particular items so that they 
would invariably give responses correctly 
needs investigation. ‘Here today, gone 
tomorrow” is characteristic of much of the 
information children possess. Retesting at 
intervals of time would be necessary to 
determine the reliability of response. 


SUMMARY 


Results from an information question- 
naire given to a group of mature first grade 
children at the beginning of the year indi- 
cate a considerable amount of homogeneity 
in the information possessed by the group. 
Familiar and local items ranked higher in 
percentage of correct items than unfamiliar 
and foreign items. Correlations with tests of 
intelligence are positive and substantial but 
by no means perfect due to a variety of 
observable limitations. Between the two in- 
formation tests, general information and 
numbers, the correlation was positive but 
not high. Such tests as these provide the 
school with data that can profitably be 
used in investigating the readiness of pupils 
for first grade work and in organizing the 
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curriculum in terms of their initial achieve- 
ments among which the acquisition of infor- 
mation is only one. Data were not available 
for a comparison of these results with those 
for average, unselected school children. 
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Nothing is so strong as gentleness, nothing so gentle as strength. 


—FRANCIS DE SALES 
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A First Grade Reading Activity 


FLORENCE Musco* 
Classroom Teacher, Woodbridge, Connecticut 


HAT is an activity? My answer to 
this question is: 


An activity is any large learning situa- 
tion which is brought about by the strong 
purpose of a child or group of children to 
achieve a worthy end desirable to them- 
selves. Like the situations in life, through 
which we are best educated, an activity 
draws upon a larger numberof different kinds 
of experiences and many fields of knowledge. 
The activity which was developed in my 

grade is the Playhouse. It came about in 
this manner. Children brought their dolls 
to school, when closing time came they put 
them on chairs or on a window ledge. This 
went on until one child suggested making a 
house for the dolls. He had been reading 
Child Story Readers and Jack, the boy in the 
story, made a playhouse for Jane. The sug- 
gestion was fine and everyone became en- 
thusiastic about doing it, but it seemed no 
one could bring in any material for the 
frame of the house. Rather than let the 
interest drop we gave the dimensions of the 
house to our janitor and he made the frame 
for us. As the children began to build their 
house they asked questions about carrying 
out their plans. Here are some of the prob- 
lems that arose in connection with the 
house: 


1. Exterior of the house 
a. Discussion: 

1. What kind of houses are there? 

2. What kind shall we make? 

3. How do carpenters know where to 
put windows and doors? 

4. What color shall we paint our 
house? 


2. Interior of the house 
a. Discussion on how to construct a bed, 
table, straight and upholstered chairs, 
tearing and sewing rags for rugs. Mak- 
ing designs for wallpaper, curtains and 
table runner. 
* Deceased. 


b. Discussion of the arrangement of rooms 
and number. 


The outcomes so far from this activity have — 


been: 
READING 


The children composed their own charts 
about their pets, homes and gardens. Many 
charts were made about different types of 
houses, bricks and duties of the members 
of a family. 

One important feature about these read- 
ing charts is that the content of the early 
lessons were familiar to the child and highly 
charged with interest. These are some of the 
charts made by the children: 


Anna brought her doll to school 
We call this doll, Ann 
Ann can say ma-ma 


We are making a house 

We saw the boards 

We nail the boards 

We work every day 

This house is for Ann and her friends 


We will paint our house brown. 
It will have white trimmings 
This will be a pretty house. 


More advanced charts were: 


Foundations are made of bricks. 
Bricks are made of clay. 

Bricks are baked in ovens. 
These ovens are called Kilns. 

A brick weighs three pounds. 


It takes many men to complete a house. 

Masons build the foundation. 

Carpenters make the frame. 

Plumbers put in furnaces, toilet, bathtub, 
bowl, washtubs. 

Electricians wire the house. 

Painters paint the house. 


The daily use of the bulletin board was 
found of value in stimulating a reading in- 
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terest. Each morning a bulletin appeared 
which had some connection with the work 
of the day. The following are copies of a 
few of the bulletins. 


We need three saws. 
Who will bring one? 


This afternoon the girls need some cloth. 
Will the boys help to bring some in? 


Earl, Louis and John finished a chair. 
Do you like it? 


In making charts for the beginning read- 
ing work there was a careful check made of 
the basal vocabulary in preparation for 
early lessons in the primer. Books were in- 
troduced when the children had acquired a 
thought-reading attitude and a sight vo- 
cabulary sufficient to enable them to recog- 
nize without help a large majority of words 
in the first lessons of the primer. 
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Measuring came about in construction of 
the house and the furniture. Measuring for 
curtains and table runner. Width of clap- 
boards, foundation, etc. 

Although no special emphasis was put 
upon number experiences the need for such 
knowledge and skill arose in natural, social 
situations. 

Practice in counting was offered in count- 
ing number of boards for the sides of the 
house, and counting members in one’s 
family. 

The need for reading and writing num- 
bers was felt in numbering the charts, also 
the pages of their reading booklets, in 
making house numbers and telephone num- 
bers. 

We soon found that a knowledge of terms 
and their meanings as; dozen, pound, 
quart, cup, were necessary. Understanding 
the measuring of such terms as; round, 
square, circle, larger than, smaller than, 
heavier, lighter, broad, narrow, feet, yards 
and inches were needed in order to carry 
on. 

Experiencing that three feet and one 
yard are the same, likewise twelve inches 
and one foot. 
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LANGUAGE 


Wrote a letter to the janitor thanking 
him for the frame. Discussion on the work 
and duties of each member of the house- 
hold. 

There were ample opportunities for the 
child to express himself orally: 

1. During the regular language period. 

2. The work period. 

3. Dramatic play period. 


Stories were told and read to the children. 
Sometimes the children reproduced. the 
stories on their own free volition. 

Children planned and discussed menus. 

Original stories were worked out from 
pictures and children’s experiences—par- 
ticularly in connection with domestic pets. 

The following pictures were introduced 
to the children in connection with this unit: 

Baby Stuart 

Feeding Her Birds 

The First Step 

Can’t You Talk? 

A Helping Hand 

A letter was written to the janitor thank- 
ing him for his aid. A letter was written to 
each child’s parent inviting them to the 
operetta. 

DRAMATIZATION 

Children played the role of each member 
of the house, also played the duties of the 
milkman, postman, iceman, policeman, 
huckster, and insurance man. 

In connection with the children playing 
the roles of household members an oper- 
etta was developed. I will briefly outline 
this operetta: 


Scene I 
Name of Operetta. . .Junior’s Tea Party 
Eh ae Dining Room 
Os inn ives see Lunch 


Mother tells father that she is going to 
have a party for Junior. The postman is 
going to bring Junior a letter from her in- 
forming him about the party. 

Mother calls Junior for lunch. During 
meal the doorbell rings. Mother sings: Who is 
knocking at the door? Junior goes to the door. 
Postman is at the door. Postman sings: The 
Postman Song. Junior sings: The Postman’s 
Whistle. 
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FIRST GRADE READING ACTIVITY 


Junior returns with the letter, mother 
helps him read it. Discussion of the party 
follows. 

1. Number of children to be invited. 

2. Time of party. 

3. Menu. 

Junior invites his friends. He sang Will you 
take tea with me? 


Scene II 
ee rage etre Dining Room 
TS otc + cats bean Tea Time. 


Children sit around the table 
One child sings: My New Bonnet 
Another sings: My Table Manners 
Junior sings: When People Come 


to My House 
A girl sings: My Mother 
A boy sings: My Father 


Children enjoyed the menu of milk, cookies 
and oranges. 

Children end the party by playing game, 
How do you do, my partner. Children get 
ready to go home, thank mother and 
Junior for a nice time. Father drives chil- 
dren home. All children sing, In My Motor 
Car. 

ART 

a. Planning and construction of furniture 

b. Making clay dishes 

ce. Making designs for 

1. Curtains 
2. Table cloth and napkins 
3. Dishes 
d. Making patterns 
1. Doll’s dress, aprons 
e. Construction of window boxes 
1. Making flowers for window boxes 
f. Color study 
1. Learn how to mix paints 
2. Painting house and furniture 
3. Dyeing—rugs, curtains 
g. Illustrations 
1. Home activities 
2. Children at play 
WRITING 

The need for writing arose when children 
manifested a desire to write their names on: 

a. Booklets 

b. Pictures 

c. Signs and labels in their activity 

d. For traffic signals, and street signs called 

for in play 

e. For writing names on their parts 
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HEALTH 


In analyzing the health and hygienic 
needs of these children I observed their 
needs in school, and also their home en- 
vironment, as I had previously visited in 
most of their homes. These habits were 
given special attention: 

a. Clean body 

b. Clean hands 

1. before eating 
2. after going to toilet 
3. to handle books 
c. Use of handkerchief 
1. to cover mouth and nose when cough- 
ing or sneezing. 

d. Care of teeth 

e. Keeping out of mouth anything which is 

not perfectly clean. 

f. Change from school clothes into play 

clothes. 


In connection with these specific habits 
an effort was made to build up certain 
attitudes toward health work which would 
carry over into the home: 

1. Cleanliness in the home 

2. Proper food—good breakfast, lunch, etc. 

3. Proper habits of rest 

4. Good ventilation in the home 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


I tried to have children acquire the fol- 
lowing habits: 
. Helpfulness toward other children 
. Sharing with other members of the group 
. Cooperation between people 
Respect for authority 
. Obedience to rule of the group 
Willingness to take turns 
. Courtesy to child who is speaking 
. Fair play 
. Habit of playing harmoniously 

10. Respect and love for home 

11. Appreciation of home and parents 

12. Pride in doing one’s part to keep home 

neat and clean 

At the end of the school year my best 
group in reading consisted of ten children 
who had read thirty-five books. The second 
group consisted of eight children who had 
read twenty-five books. The third group of 
seven children read twenty books. The last 
group of five children read fifteen books, 
most of these were primers. 
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A Study of Children’s Interest in Magazines 


Jessie ABBOTT AND BERNICE WILLIAMS 
Students, Richmond Normal School, Richmond, Virginia 


UCH has been said and written 

about children’s interests in books, 

but less about their interests in 
magazines. Today there are a great number 
of magazines on the market, cheap enough 
to be accessible to the masses of people. So 
cheap are they that the average child is able 
to buy five magazines for the price of one 
good book. There is no doubt about the 
accessibility of magazines. Therefore an 
analysis of the magazines that children are 
reading is important. 

All children love exciting, thrilling, and 
adventurous stories. There are a number of 
unworthy magazines that appeal to such 
interests. If the child begins to read this 
type of magazine and learns to like it, he is 
developing very poor selecting ability. 

It is the problem of the school and home 
alike to provide the children with good mag- 
azines. Not only is it necessary, if possible, 
to have good children’s magazines, but also 
to have good adult magazines. For children 
are great imitators and naturally read what 
they see their parents and teachers read. 

A study of the kinds of magazines read 
by children has been conducted in the 
Richmond Normal School.* Questionnaires 
were given to about 500 children in grades 
four through seven. Individual help in ans- 
wering the questions was given when asked 
for. It was impossible to conduct the inves- 
tigation on the personal interview plan. As 
a result, such a thing as a child writing 
down the name of a magazine which he had 
heard of but had not read, could not be 

checked. So the report is as accurate as it 
could be, considering the fact that it was 
not conducted on the personal interview 
plan. 

Following is a copy of the questionnaire 
used: 


* We are indebted for the plan of the survey to Ruth Norris 
who reported a kindred project in Elementary English Review 
for October, 1928. 
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3. Do you read magazines? 

4. Is there a magazine you could say you 
like best? If so, write the name. 

5. Is there a magazine you could say you 
like second best? If so, write the name. 

6. Write the names of any other magazines 
you have read. 


Tabulations were made for each room, 
according to a 3, 2, 1 score system. Maga- 
zines named as first choice were given three 
points; for second choice, two points. For 
any other magazine read, one point was 
given. Table I presents the tabulation from 
one room, a fourth grade. The magazines 
are listed according to the preference of the 
entire class. The boys’ score is given in the 
first column; the girls’ score in the second 
column; and the total in the third. 


TABLE I 
MaGazineE Cuorces or A FourtTH GRADE 
Girl Total 
53 


Magazine Boy 
Child Life 

Liberty 

American Boy 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
American 

Boys’ Life 

The Boy Scout 

Open Road for Boys 
True Story 

American Girl 

Movie Star 

Country Gentleman 
Saturday Evening Post 1 
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Next, tabulations from all fourth grade 
rooms were combined; then, from all fifth 
grades; and so on through the seventh 
grade. Table II shows how the grades were 
combined, using the fifth grade as an ex- 
ample. Table II was formulated on the 
same plan as Table I. 
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CHILDREN AND MAGAZINES 


TABLE II 


Magazine 
Child Life 
Playmate 
Liberty 
Open Road for Boys 
Boy’s Life 
American Boy 
True Story 
Junior Home 
Good Housekeeping 
Detective 
Popular Mechanics 
Cosmopolitan 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
St. Nicholas 
Saturday Evening Post 
Delineator 
American Girl 
Pictorial Review 
McCall’s 
Literary Digest 
Movie Magazine 


‘Wild West 


War Story 
Popular Science 
New Movie 

Life 

The Boy’s Magazine 
Elk’s Magazine 
Movie Mirror 
John Martin’s 
Ballyhoo 

Review 

Silver Screen 
Hygeia Magazine 
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Woman’s Home Companion-— 


Collier’s 
American 
Top-notch 

Judge 

National Geographic 
Children’s Weekly 
Boys and Girls 
True Detective 
Fighting Ace 
Flying Ace 

Battle Aces 

Wee Wisdom 
Cowboy Magazine 
Home Magazine 
True Romance 


Two totals for the school were tabulated. 
Table III gives the first school total in 
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which the magazines are listed according to 
the score system. The fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades were combined. Names 
of magazines getting a score from one to 
four points were discarded. 


MaGazZINE Cuoices oF ScHOOL 
(according to scores) 


Rank 
1 


or or 


10 


TaB_e III 


Magazine 
Child Life 
Liberty 
Boy’s Life 
Open Road for Boys 
Playmates 
True Story 
Saturday Evening Post 
American Boy 
Good Housekeeping 
Popular Mechanics 
Detective 
Collier’s 
American Girl 
American 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Pictorial Review 
Junior Home 
Literary Digest 
St. Nicholas 
McCall’s 
Wild West 
Western 
Cosmopolitan 
Popular Science 
National Geographic 
John Martin’s 
Delineator 
Photoplay 
Nature 
Movie Magazine 
Western Story 
Love Mirror 
Ballyhoo 
Family Circle 
Ace High 
Red Book 
Blue Book 
Elk’s Magazine 
New Movie 
Silver Screen 
Life 
Movie Classic 
Dream World 
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Table IV gives the second school total. 
In this, the magazines are listed according 
to the number of times mentioned. Names 
of magazines mentioned less than five times 
were discarded. 


TaBLe IV 


MaGaziIneE Cuoices or ScHooL 
(according to number of times mentioned) 


Rank Magazine Times 
cited 
1 Child Life 128 
2 Liberty 67 
3 Boy’s Life 40 
4 American Boy 39 
5 National Geographic 38 
6 Playmate 37 
7 Open Road for Boys 33 
8 Saturday Evening Post 31 
9 True Story 25 
10 Good Housekeeping 23 
11 Detective 21 
12.5 Collier’s 20 
12.5 Popular Mechanics 20 
14 American 15 
16 Ladies’ Home Journal 13 
16 Pictorial Review 13 
16 Literary Digest 13 
18 Western Magazine 12 
19.5 American Girl ll 
19.5 Wild West 11 
21 Junior Home 10 
22 Cosmopolitan 9 
24 St. Nicholas 8 
24 Delineator 8 
24 McCall’s 8 
27 Nature Magazine 6 
27 Photoplay 6 
27 Movie Magazine 6 
30 Movie Mirror 5 
30 Ballyhoo 5 
30 Popular Science 5 


From the preceding tables one sees that 
six of the most popular magazines were 
Child Life, Boy’s Life, Playmate, American 
Boy, Open Road for Boys, and The National 
Geographic. These magazines we have 
studied and have found to be, generally 
speaking, good magazines. The format of all 
is of a high type. 

Child Life was by far the most popular 
and the best magazine studied. Its popu- 
larity was due in part to the fact that a 


number of teachers had it in their room 
libraries and encouraged the reading of it. 
The magazine has something in it for chil- 
dren of all ages. There is a great variety of 
subject matter. One issue studied contained 
stories of animals; mystery stories; the life 
of a famous person; puzzles; poetry; letters; 
music; book review; recipes; fashions; ad- 
vertisements; contents; etc.—all written 
in children’s language. Child Life is also 
attractive as regards format. The paper is of 
good quality; print is a good size; and illus- 
trations and cover are attractive. 

Boy’s Life, published by the Boy Scouts 
of America, was one of the best boys’ maga- 
zines. It appeals most to interests of boys 
in the sixth and seventh grades. There is a 
wide range of material. More attention is 
paid, however, to sports and to the adven- 
ture type of story. 

Playmate is an ideal magazine for children 
from eight to ten. It is best used in grades 
one through four. It covers a wide range of 
material, like Child Life; but is not for all 
ages. 

American Boy is a good magazine for 
children of ten through fifteen years. The 
magazine has a specially good variety of 
well selected materials. It includes almost 
every field of boys’ interest—sports, ani- 
mals, aviation, adventure, war, and science. 

Open Road for Boys is for the same aged 
child as American Boy. This magazine has a 
good assortment of material. The stories 
and articles include those things in which 
boys are interested. There is a correspond- 
ence page of letters from foreigners, which 
is especially good. One thing this magazine 
does that no other magazine which has been 
reviewed has done, is to recommend movies. 

The National Geographic is, of course, an 
excellent magazine. It is not primarily a 
child’s magazine. While it can be used to 
best advantage in the sixth and seventh 
grades, all grades may use it for reference. 
Many of the teachers had The National 
Geographic in their rooms for this purpose. 

While, as a group, the children in the 
Richmond Normal School are reading good 
magazines, there are a number of unworthy 

(Continued on page 438) 
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Interpretive Rhythms in the Kindergarten 


Rose BucKLey AND FLORENCE OWENS 
Classroom Teacher and Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, Duluth, Minnesota 


HE average kindergarten teacher of 

today recognizes the importance of 

creative activity and applies this 
theory in varying degrees to most of her 
work with the children. But strangely 
enough, the one subject of the kindergarten 
curriculum that naturally calls for creative 
and individual expression—viz., response 
to music, has been woefully neglected. 

In our most progressive kindergartens we 
still find the old traditional game and 
rhythm period being conscientiously ob- 
served. The period is teacher planned and 
teacher directed. A ready made pattern is 


imposed on the class. We find the children 


playing the same games as we played them 
when we were children. There is a certain 
value in this as we all recognize. No one 
would want to discard the old traditional 
games and tunes any more than one would 
one’s valuable heritage of folk-lore. 

If we use this directed sort of work en- 
tirely, we are falling far short of our aim 
and ideals as kindergarten teachers. 

Natural or interpretive rhythmic work 
permits unlimited opportunities for a child 
to express himself—to build something 
which is his very own—something that will 
be a product of his own imagination as well 
as a test of his ingenuity. 

It is an accepted fact that rhythm pre- 
ceded melody but in our kindergartens as 
elsewhere we have come to accept the close 
association of the two—the dance and 
music. It is sometimes easier to define 
rhythm by speaking of its evidences, such 
as the swishing of the waves, the tick of the 
clock and the heart beat. But if we think of 
its original Greek meaning, “to flow,’”’ we 
appreciate its true significance. 

Many of us feel that we have not the 
basic philosophy needed for such work. 
Much helpful material may be found in, 
The Dance and Its Place in Education by 


Margaret H’Doubler; Music for Young 
Children, by Alice Thorn; The Child Cen- 
tered School, by Harold Rugg. Then, too, 
we all realize that good music is of the 
greatest importance and we feel that we 
have not the necessary musical ability nor 
training to enable us to conduct such 
classes. Despite these handicaps—imagi- 
nary or otherwise—we all can do some of this 
type of work. When we realize its almost 
unlimited value to the child, we shall be 
only too eager to begin. 

Those who do not play the piano will be 
interested to know that much successful 
work has been done with the victrola. The 
following victrola records will be especially 
appropriate: 

Melodies for Children 
1. Waltz (Brahms) 2. Light Cavalry 
Overture (von Suppe) 3. Serenata 
(Moszkowski) 4. Tarantelle (Men- 
delssohn). 

Melodies for Children 
1. Cradle Song (Schubert) 2. Andan- 
tino (Thomas) 3. Evening Bells 
(Kullak) (Celesta and Bells) 4. 
Elfin Dance (Grieg) 

Melodies for Children 
1. Mirror Dance (Gounod) 2. Elfen- 
spiel (Kjerulf) 3. The Witch (Tschai- 
kowsky) 4. March of the Tin Soldiers 
(Tschaikowsky) 

Melodies for Children 
1. Knight of the Hobby-Horse (Schu- 
mann) 2. The Clock (Kullak) 3. Pos- 
tillion (Godard) 4. Peasants’ Dance 
(Schytte) 

Melodies for Children 
1. Boating on the Lake (Kullak) 2. 
Skating (Kullak) 3. Walzer (Gurlitt) 
4. March (Gurlitt) 

Melodies for Children 
1. La Bergeronette (Burgmuller) 2. 
Waltz (Schubert) 3. Scherzo (Gurlitt) 
4. L’Arabesque (Burgmuller) 5. Tar- 
antelle (Saint-Saens) ] 
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Rayramic Activiry, Meter, PHRASE 
AND THEME 


Rhythms for Children 
1. Soldier’s March (Schumann) 2. 
March (Hollaender) 
Rhythms for Children 
1. March—“‘Nutcracker Suite” 
(Tschaikowsky) 2. March—‘‘Alceste”’ 
(Gluck) 
Rhythms for Children 
1. Run, Run, Run (Concone) 2. 
Jumping (Gurlitt) 3. Running Game\oo1 69 
(Gurlitt) 4. Air de Ballet (Jadassohn) 
Rhythms for Children 
Waltzes Nos. 1, 2, and 9 (Brahms) 
Rhythms for Children 
1. Rataplan (Donizetti) 2. Serenata 
(Moszkoswki) 3. Waltz No. 5 (Kos- 
chat) 
Rhythms for Children 
1. With Castanets (Reinecke) 2. 
Shadows (Schytte) } 
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First of all, we must remember to go very 
slowly. There will be daily growth and 
development, of course, but it will be very 
gradual. It cannot be forced. One of the 
most common rhythmic experiences is 
walking. Some authorities believe that the 
beat in music originated with the tempo of 
the walk. This gives us a basis from which 
to start. The tom-tom may te used as a 
stimulus. It has been found to be particu- 
larly helpful with little children as they 
are not confused by any introduction of 
melody or harmonic variations. In this 
work, as in all creative work, the individual 
must thoroughly feel the experience before 
he can express it. 

The teacher must emphasize individual 
differences. There will be several children 
here as elsewhere, who, lacking imagination 
and originality, will resort to pure imita- 
tion. If we hold to the ideal of ‘‘doing one’s 
own thinking,” and of doing something that 
is different from one’s neighbor, we shall be 
surprised at the rapid growth in original 
planning among our children. 

There are many bodily responses which 
may be used to interpret the rhythm of the 
music. We shall attempt to suggest only a 
few types of movement, as these types will 
differ, of course, according to the back- 


ground of the child. In our work, we have 
found that starting with the arms brings 
the best results. Have the children listen 
to the music, and then respond to it with 
movements of the arms and hands. If at- 
tention is called to one child’s response, it 
often stimulates actions of the other chil- 
dren. 

The following suggestions may prove 

helpful: 

1. Use music that has at least two parts that 
are decidedly different so that the chil- 
dren will feel a definite change and will 
respond to it with appropriate move- 
ments. 

2. Have children move in different lines of 
direction—this will give more freedom. 

3. Use a large room—the gymnasium if pos- 
sible—space encourages free, large move- 
ments. 

4. Suggest occasionally to children that they 
take partners. Worth-while dances will 
often originate this way. 

5. Encourage as many different responses as 
possible—call attention to individual in- 
terpretation. 

6. Encourage free use of arms and bodies. 


Much of the success of this work, how- 
ever, depends on the music. It should be 
simple, child-like, and of short duration. 
Change the mood or spirit of the music. It 
may be gay or plaintive, loud or soft, slow 
or fast, or heavy or light. If this work is 
done regularly for short periods, the chil- 
dren will soon catch the mood of the music 
and respond to it in their own way. They 
will also learn to sense the transition from 
one mood to another, and to respond to it 
with appropriate movements. 

The accompanying outline illustrates the 
different responses that may result by tak- 
ing any movement, such as the walk, and 
varying the tempo and intensity of the 
stimulus. 

The children soon sense the definite end- 
ing of the musical selection, whether it be a 
chord or a note which is held, and will 
respond to it with a definite bodily move- 
ment, such as a whirl or a bow. 

Each teacher will have some favorite 
selections, in her own collection of music 
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Movement Stimulus Action 
Tempo Intensity TIP TOES 
FAST—SOFT 
FAST—LOUD SCUFFING 
MARCHING 
WALK SLOW—SOFT HIGH KNEES 


BODY RELAXED FORWARD 
KNEES RELAXED 

KNEES BENT DEEPLY 

ON HANDS AND FEET 
HIGH KNEES 


SLOW—LOUD 


which may be readily adapted to this work. 
In The Music Hour for the Kindergarten 
and First Grade, published by Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co., Chicago, there are several 
simple instrumental compositions which 
may be used. 

It will take very little experimenting with 
this work to convince the average kinder- 
garten teacher of its value, for it not only 
develops the child’s musical appreciation, 


Dramatic Interpretation 


FAIRIES, ELVES, ETC. 


TRAIN 

SOLDIERS 

WALKING THRU DEEP SNOW 
ELEPHANT WALK 

INDIAN WALK 

DUCK 

BEAR WALK 

GIANTS 

HIGH STEPPING HORSES 


but tends to foster desirable social and 
character traits as well. 

As we continue with this work, we see a 
definite growth in the development of con- 
centration, judgment, consideration for 
others, planning and discrimination. 

Above and beyond all this valuable train- 
ing, both the teacher and pupils experience 
a true joy in bodily movements and a love 
for music. 


Engines 
All night, ding-danging up and down the yards, 
Incessant, clamoring mellowly, now near, 
Loudly insistent, then far off and faintly calling back, 


The sleepless engines cough, and whoop, and gasp, 
Working or resting, panting, on the tracks. 


Shocking the midnight with heroic blasts— 
And sudden series of subsiding puffs, 

They strain with mighty effort, or they slide 
Relievedly into the distant dark. 


Man made them and they are his pride. 
They do his bidding, asking not for rest 


By day or night. 


I lie here now 


And hear a freight train clunking slowly west. 


—DOona.p Stevens, in The Frontier. 











An Experiment with the Play School 


Atmira M. D. Martin 
Instructor, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


A INTERESTING experiment was 
carried on at the University of Utah 
Training School during the six weeks 
from June 13 to July 22 with a Summer 
Play School. It was sponsored and financed 
by the Parent Teachers’ Association of the 
William M. Stewart Training School. All 
the instructors except one were regular in- 
structors at the University of Utah. 

The program was distinctly recreational 
in character. The University Summer 
School provided demonstration classes for 
kindergarten, fifth, and sixth grades. These 
classes were therefore eliminated from the 
Play School. All other grades from first 
through Junior High were included. School 
hours were from eight to twelve, noon. A 
nominal tuition was charged. The upper 


out the parents’ interference. A sad com- 
mentary on “elective courses’? was noted 
when the electing was the parent’s preroga- 
tive instead of the child’s. 

The program follows: 

The University of Utah furnished the 
buildings and equipment on the Campus 
free of charge. The Salt Lake City Schools 
gave the use of their tennis courts. Eight 
teachers were employed: five on full time 
and three of the Summer School instructors 
on part time. The objective of the school 
was constructive .recreation. Credits for 
courses were not given. Two hundred and 
fifty students were enrolled: 185 in the 
Play School proper, 65 in the demonstration 
classes. The regular Training School enrolls 
about 500. 





8:00 Tennis Archery 


Handicraft 





9:00 Tennis Shop 


Dramatic Art and 
Play Production 





10:00 Art Dancing Shop 


Dramatic Art and 
Play Production 





11:00 Art Dancing Typewriting Dramatic Art and 











Play Production Handicraft 





Band 











grade children were privileged to choose 
three subjects, indicating three hours of 
work, from the following list: Art, Dancing, 
Tennis, Band, Shop, Archery, Manual 
Training, Dramatic Reading and Play Pro- 
duction, Handicraft, and Typewriting. Al- 
though Typewriting is an utilitarian rather 
than a recreational subject, there was a 
demand for it. Therefore it was included in 
the curriculum. 

The children of the upper grades were in- 
tensely interested in their subjects, particu- 
larly if they were allowed free choice with- 


The first, second, and third graders were 
enrolled in a separate class under the direc- 
tion of the regular first grade critic teacher 
of the Training School. This department 
was managed as a separate department, the 
teacher in charge with one assistant giving 
the instruction in all subjects. 

The objectives of this primary depart- 
ment were: 

(1) Happiness; 

(2) Profitable use of leisure time; 

(3) Development along the lines of chil- 

dren’s interests and normal living; 
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(4) Training in becoming a contributing 
member of the social group. 


The well nigh complete elimination of 
the drill element was a notable feature of 
the experiment. The subjects of the curric- 
ulum under which the children of the pri- 
mary school carried on their various activi- 
ties were: 


(1) Reading, from a recreational standpoint; 

(2) Out-of-door Nature Study, with the 
Campus as a field of exploration; 

(3) Music, the singing of songs for enjoy- 
ment; 

(4) Rhythms and Folk-dancing; 

(5) Handicraft, work with textiles, papers, 
et cetera; 

(6) Art, clay modeling, painting, crayon 
expression ; 

(7) Arithmetic. Arithmetic was not on the 
original program, but was asked for by 
a small class of the older boys whose in- 
terest ran high in learning to “figure.” 
A certain satisfaction in the manipulation 
of numbers was evidenced by the sus- 
tained interest shown in this departure 
from the regular program. 

(8) Plays and Games out-and-in-doors; 


(9) Stories. 


The recreational reading was carried on 
from the standpoint of children’s interests. 
It also acted as a balance wheel for the pro- 
gram, which otherwise might have been top 
heavy with the play idea, thus defeating the 
intended purpose. The progress of some of 
the slower readers was astonishing when one 
considers the short period of time and the 
lack of the drill element. Books with story 
or informational content were the ones 
which appealed to the children’s interest. 
A few of the children who had been classed 
as retentions were turned over for special 
work to members of a University class of 
experienced teachers through the courtesy 
of the Professor in charge of the course in 
Primary Reading Methods. 

Out of doors on the Campus was the pro- 
gram for Nature Study. Only when some- 
thing of real interest presented itself to the 
children were these nature trips indulged in: 


a robin’s nest with the mother robin in 
charge; a house finch’s nest with baby 
finches; a search for the home of a pair of 
nesting bluebirds; seagulls following the 
plough on the ground being turned up for 
planting. 

Music, Rhythms, and Folk-dancing car- 
ried their own interests. 

At first the plebeian taste asserted itself 
in the outdoor games, the choice for several 
days being, “(Here Comes the Jolly Butcher 
Boy.” Later, as the stories began to gain a 
foothold in the children’s interests, informal 
imaginative plays of Robin Hood, Robin- 
son Crusoe, the Indians, elves and fairies 
superseded the Jolly Butcher Boys. The 
instructor emphasized simple pleasures, the 
traditional games of childhood, and imagi- 
native play creations. 

In the Art work sustained interest was 
shown in clay modeling. The Robinson 
Crusoe story suggested the modeling of clay 
dishes. These dishes were baked in the hot 
Utah sun to a high degree of hardness. The 
children enameled them after the baking. 

In the Handicraft class, mats were woven 
of bright colored yarns. Sponge dish cloths 
were used for looms. The children selected 
their own color schemes and worked out 
some very beautiful and unusual combina- 
tions. Girls made strings of paper beads 
from the gaily colored pages of the illus- 
trated magazines, rolled into shape and 
shellacked. The boys made intriguing belts 
of folded colored paper strips, which they 
never tired of working over. Oftentimes 
some of the children were late for the play 
period because of the handicraft lure. 

The Story Hour was sometimes held un- 
der a beautiful avenue of trees on the Cam- 
pus. Here the children trudged out with 
their “bows and arrows” to listen to the tale 
of Robin Hood’s adventures under the huge 
trees of “Sherwood Forest.” 

The children were happy, busy, and in- 
terested. There were no jaded appetites to 
cater to. Each subject carried its own urge. 
The experiment was so successful that the 
parents, instructors, and donors look for- 
ward to its becoming a permanent institu- 
tion. 








Local A. C. E. Groups 


Myrt.Le L. KauFMANN 
Supervisor, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 


RIMARY teachers in many cities, 
towns and counties throughout the 


country have identified themselves with 


the Association for Childhood Education 
by forming local branches of this organiza- 
tion. Whether or not these neighborhood 
units have the benefit of a stimulating state 
organization, all have those advantages of 
membership which are derived from par- 
ticipation in the studies, the discussions, 
and the contributions of a group of teachers 
enjoying a friendly social relationship and a 
homogeneity of interest. Because personal 
acquaintance is so fundamental to the es- 
prit de corps of the group, the teachers in 
some of the larger cities assemble in general 
meeting but two or three times a year, pre- 
ferring to meet frequently in sections. Such 
a scheme of organization permits and en- 
courages individual contributions and a 
freedom of discussion which increases the 
benefits to be had from membership. 
Many local groups begin the year with 
some definite theme or purpose, and pre- 
pare the year’s program to contribute to 
that end. Several of these local units have 
made a study of excursions from which pu- 
pils may obtain particular benefit, others 
have studied equipment for primary rooms 
and made reports to superintendents who 
have appreciated their study and acted 
upon their recommendations. Material 
available from national headquarters proved 
to be very helpful in this connection. One 
local association, realizing that art had not 
adequately carried over into the occupation 
work, centered its attention upon the va- 
ried possibilities of art in an unsupervised 
period. The advice of both the art and the 
general supervisor was sought. In a series of 
meetings, several teachers had groups of 
children work unaided in the various art 
activities growing out of reading and other 
units of study. The possibilities of free 
work with clay, colors, and scissors, and of 
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individual studies in art appreciation came 
to be more fully understood and the oc- 
cupational work throughout the city im- 
proved very appreciably. 

Another association took for study the 
possible outgrowths of a visit to a large city 
park and zoo. Four teachers agreed to il- 
lustrate different phases of follow-up work. 
One class interpreted the excursion in dra- 
matic play, another in art, another demon- 
strated the possibilities in subsequent li- 
brary readings, while still another con- 
structed a bus in which they actually 
rolled along as they went to and from the 
zoo in daily play. Each of the demonsirat- 
ing teachers prepared a tabulation of the 
allied interests and benefits derived through 
reading and other related activities, and 
each teacher, in turn, acted as hostess to 
other members attending the series of meet- 
ings held in the schools in which these vari- 
ous interpretations of the park and zoo 
experiences were given. A number of 
A. C. E. groups have revised pupil report 
forms and worked upon curriculum prob- 
lems under the best leadership available 
from within their own group or elsewhere. 

In some of the towns and cities the local 
group meetings rotate from school to 
school, thus enabling teachers to appreciate 
the differences in communities and working 
conditions at the same time that they glean 
suggestions from projects and activities in 
progress, attend demonstrations and note 
how different types of school rooms can be 
made cheerful, homelike, and artistic even 
though they have a laboratory atmos- 
phere. The cup of tea served as members 
assemble is the means of obliterating the 
minor affairs of the day as the members 
meet for a friendly chat preceding the 
round table discussion or the more formal 
program. 

Wherever there is an A. C. E. unit the 

(Continued on page 438) 











School Visiti 
During the Association for Childhood Education Convention 


DENVER, CoLoraDo, JUNE 28 To Juty 1, 1933 


_ The committee in charge of school visiting is planning a unique program which should prove 
very helpful to those attending the convention of the Association for Childhood Education, which 
meets in Denver from June 28 to July 1, 1933. 


The city has been divided into sections. In each section one or more schools representing 
different types of organization will be open to display children’s work and the equipment. The 
visitors will be conducted to schools in the district which they select. In the rooms where the 
children developed them, there will be on display the objective phases of units of work repre- 
senting activities of all grades, from the kindergarten through the sixth. There will be a teacher 
in each room to explain the way in which the particular unit was developed and to answer ques- 
tions concerning it. Opportunity will be provided for those visiting a section to gather for group 
discussion. Competent group leaders will be in charge. 


In some of the sections the directors of the preschool work, sponsored by the Denver County 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Denver Tuberculosis Society, have consented to hold 
demonstration sessions with groups of children in charge of trained and lay workers and to con- 
duct in the same building a demonstration of the work done with the mothers while the children 


are in the preschool group. 


The committee feels that the convention guests will be interested in the various types of activi- 
ties that will be on display and that they will enjoy visiting the beautiful buildings that Denver 
has provided and equipped for its children. 


An Evening in the Mountains 
for Those Attending the Convention 


Among Denver’s municipal mountain parks there is one that is different—the Park of the 
Red Rocks. Situated about twenty miles from the Queen City, it offers an easy motoring trip 
to the convention guests. In planning this park the City of Denver left the wildness and natural- 
ness of the place an undisturbed setting for the grandeur of the huge red rocks for which the 
park is named. The view of the plains from these weird formations is a never-to-be-forgotten 
sight. It is a place where one feels close to one’s Maker. 


To this Park of the Red Rocks those attending the Association for Childhood Education Con- 
vention will be taken for an evening of relaxation and entertainment. The guests will drive over 
’ beautiful roads to a picnic spot among the park’s massive rocks. From this place they may 
saunter down winding paths to a large amphitheater overlooking the plains. Here there will be 
dancing by real Indians to the tune of real Indian music. Later Indian legends will be told by a 
story-teller who has spent many years studying Indian lore. As the sun goes down, a delicious 
supper will be served in ‘Indian tom-toms.” 


Those who participate in this event will take away with them memories of the real Colorado. 


s 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER : 








Tue EmerGency CoMMISSION 


Dr. John K. Norton, Chairman of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education 
urges teachers everywhere to meet the present 
educational situation with determined courage. 
It is the opinion of the members of the Com- 
mission that: ‘The public should know how 
seriously the schools are threatened and that 
education has already assumed a significant 
proportion in the reduction of governmental 
costs.” In the studies just made by the Com- 
mission three facts stand out clearly: 


1. The responsibilities of public education 
are increasing. 

2. The financial resources of education are 
decreasing. 

3. Educational opportunities have been se- 
riously restricted. 


“The issue before the country then is this: 
Will the people withdraw children from school 
and slacken their demands for improved edu- 
cational services, or will they maintain at least 
reasonably adequate school budgets? The 
schools cannot indefinitely continue to func- 
tion unless one of the two opposing pressures 
upon them is relaxed.” 


DEPARTMENT STORES AND EDUCATION 


Gimbels in New York, recently initiated a 
new movement in the department store world 
when they announced that a jury of twenty-one 
boys and girls, chosen at random from visiting 
children in the store on a certain day, had prac- 
tically dictated the styling of children’s clothes 
for the spring. In announcing the event Gim- 
bels refer to the principles of John Dewey and 
to educational theory with nonchalant famil- 
iarity. They state that they have been in- 
fluenced in this new venture by the educational 
trend of the day which encourages children to 
make choices and to exercise judgment and 
also by the fact that mothers are apt to disre- 
gard children’s preferences for clothing that is 
comfortable and suited to children’s activities 
and self help. The choices of the children’s jury 
was for the decidedly comfortable garments 
and for plain shoes rather than dress or even 
street shoes. 
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KenosHA BROADCASTS 


The Wisconsin Kindergarten-Primary Asso- 
ciation is developing a splendid program of 
Information About Kindergartens through the 
state. We quote from a letter received at Head- 
quarters: 


“In Kenosha, on Saturday, we are having 
another Broadcast from the local station. 
This time we are basing it on Oral English 
in the Kindergarten. Original stories and 
‘songs will be used to illustrate how these 
oral experiences develop and grow into ex- 
periences that prepare the child for the pri- 
mary grades. In May we will have a city- 
wide school exhibit. The kindergarten unit 
plans to emphasize those experiences and 
learnings which lay the foundations for the 
work in the first grade. We hope in this way 
to call attention anew to the fact that the 
kindergarten is a natural step in the educa- 
tional ladder.” 


DENVER AND Receipt CarpDs 


- In eight weeks you will be packing your bag 
for the trip to Denver. Be sure to put in your 
A.C.E. postcard receipt which you received 
when you paid your membership dues or when 
you paid both dues and membership. By pre- 
senting this postcard receipt at the convention 
registration desk you will be able to register 
quickly and will not need to “stand in line” 
while the record of your payment of dues is 
being verified. If by any chance you have over- 
looked paying your dues for this present year, 
we suggest that you send your dollar to Head- 
quarters NOW, so that you may receive your 
receipt card and the two educational bulletins 
published this year. 


CoNnGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The Child and His Community is the theme 
to be developed at the 37th annual convention 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The convention which promises to be a 
most helpful and interesting one will be held in 
Seattle, May 21-26. 
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The Dublin Conference of the W.F.E.A. 


Dublin and all Ireland will provide a hearty welcome to those who attend the Fifth Biennial 
Conference of the World Federation of Education Associations to be held in Dublin July 29 to 
August 4, 1933. All American teachers who travel in Europe next summer should plan to make 
this Conference the high point of their trip. 


For hundreds of years Ireland has been noted as the center of learning. Indeed, from the fifth 
to the ninth century, missionaries and scholars flocked there from-every country of Christendom. 
Alfred the Great of England came to study at Irish schools; teachers were drawn from Ireland 
to the courts of kings; and in the monastic libraries are still preserved many of the beautifully 
illuminated manuscripts of those ancient days. The most magnificent of all these ancient manu- 
scripts is the well-known Book of Kells, which may be seen at Trinity College, Dublin. 


An excellent program is being planned by President Paul Monroe in conjunction with the 
British and Irish Directors. Eminent educators from Great Britain, Ireland, and continental 
Europe, along with others from America and Asia, will appear upon the program. 


The main purpose of the World Federation of Education Associations is the cultivation and 
development of international understanding and goodwill through education. The Dublin Con- 
ference will be a great international educational gathering and as such it will afford opportunities 
for the teachers of America to meet their fellow teachers from other countries. 


American Home Economics Association 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Home Economies Association will be held 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 26 to 30, 1933, with the Hotel Schroeder as headquarters. The 
central theme of the discussions will be ‘‘Home Economics in a Modern World.” 


The program will include two public evening sessions addressed by prominent speakers on im- 
portant phases of education for homemaking, with special reference to the adaptation of home 
life to present conditions. Opportunity will aiso be provided for members particularly interested 
in food, clothing, family economics, family relationships, or the house and its management to 
hear these subjects presented by specialists and to join in informal discussions. 


Home Economics and Radio will be the subject of a special conference on June 26. The chair- 
man of local arrangements is Miss Ella Babcock, Milwaukee Public Schools, 1111 North 10th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Pamphlets Received at Headquarters 


Child Health Day, by The American Child Health Association, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
Price $.10. Gives suggestions for activities and publicity for May Day, 1933. 


Programs for Parents, Revised Edition, by Nell Boyd Taylor, Department of Child Welfare and 
Parent Education, State Teacher’s College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 1933, Price $.25. Guidance 
material for general meetings of parents and teachers or for parent study groups. Each topic 
is followed by an outline for study, problems for discussion and references for further 


reading. 

The Norm, published quarterly by the Philadelphia Normal School, presents in the January issue 
interpretations by thirty-three leaders in education, much of value and interest on Educa- 
tion—Character—Citizenship. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Editor, AuiceE TEMPLE 








Guidance in appreciation of poetry..—In a 
thoughtful and stimulating discussion of the 
place of poetry in the modern curriculum Mr. 
Hooper offers suggestions for a program of spe- 
cific guidance for the appreciation of poetry. 
Selection and presentation are based upon chil- 
dren’s reactions to their experiences of poetry 
with emphasis on the part poetry has in all the 
activities of childhood and in all subjects of the 
curriculum. This program has been tried out 
in many situations in a group of New England 
public schools where teachers sought varied and 
artistic approaches to the enjoyment of poetry 
with children of all grade levels. Much contem- 
porary poetry was used, and one of the most 
practical features of the book is in the sugges- 
tions concerning selection of material. For all 
levels the most successful techniques of presen- 
tation have been reading and repetition of 
poetry accompanied by informal discussion in 
which teachers have helped children to find 
pleasure in the poetic way of looking at things. 
The chapters on “Guidance in Poetry” and 
“Poetry and the Social Studies” offer brief, but 
illuminating examples of classroom procedures 
in which poetry became a meaningful experi- 
ence for many children. Method is closely re- 
lated to an interesting analysis of objectives, 
past and present, in the teaching of poetry. 
Through our better understanding of children’s 
reactions the objectives of poetry in the new 
curriculum are determined by their responses, 
the appreciative and that deeper form of ap- 
preciation, the creative. The point of view con- 
cerning the presentation of poetry is closely 
in accord with tlie principle set forth by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch in On the Art of Reading: 
‘All great literature is gentle toward that spirit 
which learns of it. It teaches by apprehension, 
not comprehension.” 

Emphasis upon the need for helping children 
to increase their capacity through cultivation 
of response is timely since the pleasant repeti- 
tion of poetry may easily slip into an aimless 
performance unless the teacher unobtrusively 
guides the children in a growing sensitivity to 

1 John Hooper, Poetry in the New Curriculum, A Manual for 


Elementary Teachers. Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye 
Press, 1932. Pp. 10+136. $1.20. 


variety in rhythm, significant comparisons, and 
sounds of words. Throughout the book the im- 
portance of encouraging children to observe the 
medium of poetry is stressed. From the stand- 
point of supervision it would have been helpful 
if more had been said concerning ways of work- 
ing with teachers who are trying to improve the 
teaching of poetry. 

On the subject of creative writing by children 
the point of view expressed in this book is one 
of unusual interest. The author is sympathetic 
with those who would encourage children in 
making verse, but at the same time he states 
forcefully the dangers and absurdities which 
result from the failure to distinguish the merely 
imitative from the creative. ‘‘Many children, 
however, will find a need, even though it may 
be very slight in some cases, for the use of 
words in expressing themselves. If we can so 
construct our course that it leads to an honest 
discrimination among words, a sense of the 
values of words and their arrangement, and a 
realization that language is as alive as the 
moment in which it is used, we may feel that 
the time has been well spent.”? (Pp. 112-13.) 
There is excellent counsel for the teacher in the 
primary grades. Since the young child’s vo- 
cabulary is necessarily limited, ‘‘he speaks in 
metaphors because he can make his words go 
farther.’’ His spoken language is often fresh, 
poetic and delightful. The introduction of 
writing materials brings in the element of imi- 
tation, so that the teacher needs to keep well 
in mind her task is largely ‘‘to keep the process 
free from inhibitions.’’ Recognition of this fact 
has led to the practice of writing down chil- 
dren’s poems as they come and of encouraging 
children to dictate them. The ideas offered for 
the encouragement of creative writing are all 
pertinent and suggestive. 

The wise emphasis upon reading and remem- 
bering poetry for its own sake, the insistence 
upon poetry as a natural activity, and the ad- 
mirable taste in the matter of selection make 
this book an important book for teachers. The 
suggested book list offers some of the best an- 
notations on books of poetry for children that 
have been made. E.orsr RAMSEY 

Detroit Teachers College 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Science in the lower school_—The Den- 
ver Public School System, following its policy 
of continuous curriculum revision, has recently 
published a second revised edition of Social 
Studies! for the kindergarten, first and second 
grades. Thus it is in step with or perhaps several 
steps in advance of many other school systems 
which are groping to meet the “school’s re- 
sponsibility in a changing social order” through 
study and revision of procedure, especially 
along this line of social studies. It is always en- 
couraging to those people interested primarily 
in the beginnings of school education to note 
that an educational system which stretches 
from kindergarten through high school ap- 
preciates the importance of introducing some 
form of social studies in the very beginning of 
school experience, and plans accordingly. 

The makers of this course of study seem to 
have taken “cooperation” or “cooperative 
society” for their key note and to have directed 
all their suggestions for appropriate experiences 
or activities of the children toward the develop- 
ment of this quality or state of being. The com- 
mittee states, quite definitely, that these ex- 
periences or activities must be chosen wisely 
and must not be “ends in themselves’’ but must 
contribute to ‘fundamental understandings.” 
Instead of listing certain definite units of work 
or organized activities for each grade—kinder- 
garten, first and second—the committee has 
designated so-called ‘‘themes” about which 
these fundamental understandings will be de- 
veloped. These themes are: cooperation in 
school life (kindergarten) ; cooperation in home 
life (grade one); cooperation in community life 
(grade two). The wisdom either of this choice 
or of the grade placement of these themes may 
be questioned by some readers. 

The introduction to the course of study 
proper is forward-looking in its content. Al- 
though no very new points are brought out, 
several sound principles are stated in a clear, 
convincing fashion. The actual content of the 
social studies curriculum, as outlined for the 
kindergarten and grades one and two, seems 
hardly to live up to or bear out the theory of 
philosophy advanced in the introduction. There 
is an artificiality about many of the suggested 
activities or experiences and also about some of 
the understandings which are supposed to result 
from these experiences which, in the reviewer’s 
estimation, reveals a weakness in the course of 
study. The “orienting,” ‘‘experimental,” “in- 

imary Course of Study; Social Studies. 


Kindergarten-Pri 
pete. f Study M Number One, Second Revised 
ae eee pattie Sehpols. 1932. Pp. 2128. 
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vestigative,” “appreciative” activities sug- 
gested for the kindergarten while having some 
value, especially in the beginning of the school 
year, would scarcely achieve the listed out- 
comes which have to do with arg igese 
immediate social environment. The, 

which might achieve these understandings are 
merely hinted at. It would seem that they 
should be given.a good deal more prominence. 
The actual experiences suggested for grades one 
and two would not seem to have sufficient vigor 
or realness to develop the many understand- 
ings of home and community listed as desirable 
outcomes. 

However, the users of this curriculum will 
probably be the first to discover this artificial- 
ity, if it be there, and to substitute other ex- 
periences and activities. The makers of the cur- 
riculum state in the introduction that the con- 
tent is suggestive rather than detailed, tenta- 
tive rather than fixed, subject to change and 
improvement upon use. 

Ouea Apams 
The University of Chicago 


Relating the typewriter to the Elementary 
Schools.\— Principals, supervisors, and teachers 
of elementary schools who are interested in 
mechanical aids for classrooms will welcome the 
second volume of the report of a recent in- 
vestigation concerning the use of the typewriter 
in teaching young children. The extensive in- . 
vestigation upon which the report is based was 
conducted during the school years 1929-1931 
under the direction of Dr. Ben D. Wood of 
Columbia University and Dr. Frank N. Free- 
man of the University of Chicago. The experi- 
mental procedure and the findings in general 
were given in Volume I of the report which ap- 
peared earlier. In Volume II Haefner interprets 
the data in terms of actual class-room practice 
presenting concrete materials from classrooms 
and giving specific guidance for teachers for 
using the typewriter as a tool of learning. 

Haefner’s report is divided into five parts. 
Of these elementary teachers will be interested 
especially in (1) the teaching problems at each 
grade level as related to the operation of the 
machine, (2) uses of the typewriter in connec- 
tion with the various elementary school ac- 
tivities, (3) administrative problems raised by 
the use of the typewriter. 

Many teachers will be surprised at the sim- 
plicity of the list of —_ to be mastered in 


mac Eaiph Hactner, The Typewriter in The Pré bali 
» New York: eS 
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learning to operate a typewriter. The author 
classifies these abilities by grades according to 
the order in which their needs appear and the 
difficulties encountered in the learning. Class- 
room teachers should find no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the author’s clear, definite suggestions. 

As might be expected, the study shows that 
the typewriter contributes most effectively 
to learning in the language subjects—spelling, 
composition, and reading. The use of the type- 
writer influenced spelling through (1) the pro- 
duction of clear-cut word images, (2) emphasis 
upon detailed analysis, (3) stress on the order 
of letters, and (4) stimulation of interest in 
practice. Other composition activities were 
facilitated by the use of the typewriter. English 
teachers will find helpful suggestions in Chap- 
ter XI for motivating practice for correct use 
of mechanics. 

The clear perception of words afforded by 
typewriting appears to contribute definitely 
to progress in reading. The reader questions, 
however, whether the typewriter facilitated 
the extensive reading and stimulated the read- 
ing interests reported by Haefner, or whether 
those reading habits and interests motivated 
the use of the typewriter: 

Any school administrator or teacher intro- 
ducing the typewriter into the elementary 
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school will find Haefner’s report an excellent 
guide. 
NELLE E. Moore 
Supervisor of Elementary Education 
Wilmette, Ill. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
PRIMARILY FOR TEACHERS 

Growth and Development of the Child. Part I. Gen- 
eral Considerations. Report of Committee on 
Growth and Development. Kenneth D. Black- 
fau, M.D., Chairman, Section I. Medical Serv- 
ice. White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1932. Pp. xviii+380. $3.00. 

Growth and Development of the Child. Part II. 
Anatomy and Physiology. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Growth and Development. Kenneth 
D. Blackfau, M.D., Chairman. Section I, Medi- 
cal Service. White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company, 1933. Pp. xxi+629. $4.00. 


PRIMARILY FOR CHILDREN 


DisRaELl, RoBERT. Seeing the Unseen. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1933. Pp. 142. $2.00. 

Duncan, Nina. I Want to be a Good Citizen. Work 
Book. Chicago: The Beckley-Cardy Company, 
1932. Pp. 23. 15 cents. 

Duncan, Nina. I Want to be a Good Citizen. 
Teachers Manual. Chicago: The Beckley-Cardy 
Company, 1932. Pp. 35. 25 cents. 
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(Continued from page 426) 
magazines being read by the minority. 
If these children are encouraged and given 
an opportunity to read good magazines, 
they will undoubtedly discard the un- 
worthy. There are several magazines, be- 
sides the six reviewed, that we feel children 
should be reading. They are Popular Sci- 
ence, Popular Mechanics, St. Nicholas, 


American Girl, and Junior Home. 

When one realizes the number of maga- 
zines that are on the market, the low price, 
and their availability, one feels that the 
subject of children’s magazines should not 
be overlooked nor treated lightly. It is the 
duty of the school and home as well to de- 
mand for the children magazines of the 
higher type. 


o 


(Continued from page 432) 
superintendent and supervisors place much 
dependence upon it. In one city the super- 
intendent entrusted to the A. C. E. the se- 
lection of the new readers that were to be 
adopted. A county superintendent made 
her county unit responsible for the primary 
section program of the institute. The super- 


visors find the A. C. E. groups their right 
hand aids in all important research, experi- 
mental, or committee work. The vital na- 
ture of their programs decreases the num- 
ber of formal teachers’ meetings which it 
is necessary to hold. Altogether, the A. C. E. 
members are the mainstay of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory agencies. 
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Editor, Etta Ruts Boyce 
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Progressive Education seems to be living up to 
its name in the development of a new type of 
program for conferences. Its announcement of 
regional conferences with its new use of the 
term—lInvited Panel—and with its statement 
of Issues which read like a hypothetical ques- 
tion given an expert in a jury trial made one 
realize that here was something new. Hence in 
the February issue of its journal one is glad to 
find a discussion of this new technique. Writing 
under the title Cooperation in Thinking, Dr. 
S. A. Courtis tells us what it is all about. We 
find that it was originated by Professor H. A. 
Overstreet of the College of the City of New 
York and that it is being used in class work 
with children as well as with adults “‘with en- 
couraging results.” Dr. Courtis tells that the 
essential elements of a jury-panel discussion are 
four: “A topic about which some confusion or 
perplexity of thought exists; a perplexed group 
who desire to understand the topic more com- 
pletely; a panel of from four to eight persons 
chosen to represent the group; a chairman.” 
He describes with ample detail the exact pro- 
cedure and it seems certain that his article will 
stimulate effort along this line for it sounds in- 
teresting. He shows that the chairman is a very 
important person in the success of the method 
—and one wonders if many people able enough 
to be chairmen are sufficiently detached to keep 
aloof from expression. The real function of the 
chairman is “‘to build bridges from mind to mind 
and out of aggressive, creative, atomic think- 
ing to manufacture by emphasis and redirec- 
tion a rich, comprehensive and consistent view 
of the whole topic, with each element in its 
proper place and relationship.” Dr. Courtis 
emphasizes the goal, not as a decision but 
clarification of thought. Each individual par- 
ticipating is asked not to argue nor debate nor 
to engage in controversy but to think “‘cre- 
atively in cooperation with others,’ and he says 
that to do this for one or two hours will cause 
one to “leave the meeting with his ideas clari- 
fied, his views broadened, and his tolerance for 
opposing views increased, even though no har- 
monization of conflicting facts and values was 
possible.” Finally in summary, “At present, 
the interest in jury-panel discussions is prob- 


ably due largely, to the novelty of the coopera- 
tive experiences. Many persons are astounded 
to discover that friendly exchange of creative 
thought is fascinatingly pleasurable. It would 
not be at all surprising if this new device 
should prove to be but the forerunner of a 
whole series of new social skills which inthe 
end will serve to differentiate the new social 
era that impends from the ‘rugged individual- 
ism’ that characterizes the existing order.” 


This same journal has some descriptions of 
practical pieces of work which are very inter- 
esting—The Hubbard Woods School Rabbit 
Company by Dwight Hamilton describes an 
experience of sixth-grade children in Winnetka. 
We Could Have a Market by Nell C. Curtis 
tells of an activity in the Ojai Valley, in the 
third and fourth grades. A Children’s Print 
Shop by Zachary Schwartz tells of how even 
six-year olds make use of this opportunity in 
The Modern School at Stelton. 

Two Diaries by Gladys Risden presents a 
point of view which teachers seldom have, that 
is a serious questioning of whether they live up 
to their opportunities to fit the children for 
social living. She contrasts what was actually 
done by the teacher whose only thought was to 
qualify by academic teaching for her transfer to 
a better school with what might have been 
done by one who saw the social implications in 
her contact with these particular children. This 
is the sort of article that makes one stop and 
take stock of one’s procedure. 


Mental Hygiene for January, a quarterly, 
prints an article by Dr. William B. Terhune on 
Individual Mental Hygiene which should be 
helpful to every one and particularly to teach- 
ers. His thesis is “that by the personal applica- 
tion of the principles of mental health, individ- 
ual efficiency may be increased, the incidence of 
mental sickness diminished, and such function- 
al nervous disturbances as the psychoneuroses 
prevented and often cured.”’ Quoting from Dr. 
Burnham’s book, The Wholesome Personality, 
he gives six fundamental conceptions as basic 
for mental hygiene. They will be enumerated 
here without the further explanations which 
he gives. They are first, wholeness and whole- 
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someness; second, the task; third, the objective 
attitude; fourth, persistence; fifth, the normal 
democratic group where initiative and integra- 
tion are both recognized; sixth, the genetic 
point of view. With this as a basis he next dis- 
cusses ‘‘some of the actual technics of personal 
adjustment.’’ Man is first of all to be understood 
as “an adaptive mechanism” and the rest of 
the article is devoted to a discussion of the 
different levels of adaptations or adjustments 
which he may make. The simplest is the Re- 
flexive Adjustment—the automatic response 
to a stimulus. Here he says, ‘“‘If human beings 
are to function most efficiently, they must con- 
sistently and regularly exercise, play, and 
work.” He thinks many people are making the 
mistake at the present time of not budgeting 
their lives properly in these respects. Play 
should not be omitted because one is depressed, 
and even those who have no jobs can find plenty 
of work to do if they look for it. This means, of 
course, if one looks for work as occupational 
therapy and not just for a money return. The 
next adjustment is the Instinctive. Here lies 
the field of the emotions and he feels we should 
recognize that emotions are not entirely trust- 
worthy as a guide to living. He says, “‘Self- 
pity, envy, jealousy, suspicion, and revenge 
might well be considered as entirely useless 
sentiments, but, nevertheless sentiments that 
we all possess and that must be restrained from 
interfering with our progress.” Intelligent 
Adaptation comes next, and he tells us, ‘‘Man’s 
hope lies in the use of his intelligence; it is not 
sufficient merely to possess it, but it must be 
employed constantly and as freely as possible. 
We must all cultivate intellectual pursuits, and 
we should continue some form of study all our 
lives, not only that we may learn more, but 
that we may cultivate an active, trained mind, 
for intelligence, like muscle, grows weak with 
disuse and cannot be employed in an emergency 
unless used daily. Lazy-mindedness is the most 
expensive indulgence of maturity.” Lastly, 
comes Idealistic Adaptation. Here the writer 
tells us, “Each individual must make up his 
mind in regard to his own personal ideals—what 
it is he wants and what he hopes to accomplish 
in his life. This no one else can do for us.’’ He 
intimates, however, that what he calls “the 
nucleus of truth in practically al) religions’ 
may indicate a desirable choice, and that is 
“the ideal of unselfseeking service, efficiently 
rendered.”’ His conclusion is that living is a 
matter of personal engineering and requires 
the same type of mental activity. He says 





most of us short circuit our lives on the instinc- 
tive level and do not carry through to the in- 
telligent and idealistic stages. This is what pro- 
duces neuroses. So he ends, “Let us then decide 
that we are not going to be neurotic—for the 
decision lies with each of us—that we aré going 
to learn and practice the science and the art of 
mental hygiene.” 


In the same journal Dr. John Levy, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Psychiatry, Colum- 
bia University writes on Conflicts Of Culture 
And Children’s Maladjustment. “This isastudy 
of case histories of children who present prob- 
lems resulting from the impact of two or more 
cultures upon them and to show how dif- 
ferences in language, manners, sex training, 
discipline, and ideals have affected their ad- 
justment.”’ To read this statement of the prob- 
lem is to accept its thesis; and yet it is perhaps 
well to study the concrete presentation of facts 
so that we will not fail to apply the principle in 
everyday contacts. ‘‘Language is perhaps the 
most fundamental of our tools of social con- 
tact.” Of the child, he says, ‘‘Upon his speech 
development, in later years depends his ability 
to make scholastic progress, to enter into the 
games and social life of his playmates and 
finally to give expression to his intimate emo- 
tions and ideas.’”’ The case cited shows the dif- 
ficulty created in a child by a child who was 
exposed to French, German, and English so 
rapidly he could not adjust and stopped trying. 
Several other cases of language difficulty with 
the resultant lack of proper social adjustment 
are given—that of the foreign language home 
and the English-speaking school. Along with 
this problem is that of the different cultures 
represented by the home and by the school’s 
environment, with their differing social con- 
ventions. Closely allied are the problems of 
discipline, where a change in a child’s attitude 
toward discipline may be created by a change 
in his environment, and may be the basis for a 
profound conflict. A case is given illustrating 
this point. There are also the clashes caused by 
differing religious ideals. His conclusion is— 
“The work of a clinician and of every intelli- 
gent person, is to recognize cultural patterns 
and clear-sightedly to see as normal against its 
social background children’s so-called abnormal 
behavior.” 


Dr. Caroline B. Zachry of State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, writes 
on The Réle Of Art In Personality Develop- 
ment. Her paper opens with the question, 
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“What has art to contribute to wholesome 
living?”’ We will quote only the answer with 
which she concludes, though in between she 
gives evidence to substantiate it, ‘Creative en- 
deavor through the arts has more to contribute 
to wholesome living than any other single fac- 
tor that I know.” 


Dr. Edward A. Strecker writes on Everyday 
Psychology of The Normal Child. He lists 
with detailed discussion some of the factors 
that go to make up a normal personality and 
the first of these is motion, whose importance 
he stresses. Next comes imitation with the ad- 
vice to parents: ‘‘We must give them the things 
to imitate that will contribute toward psycho- 
logical maturity.”” Next comes suggestibility; 
fourth is the love of power; then curiosity. 
Here is some practical discussion of sex curi- 
osity. Next he speaks of savagery, and here he 
has some criticism to make of a present ten- 
dency in schools. He says, ‘‘Today, particularly 
in some of our schools, the tendency is to do 
away with all competition. It is right that it 
should be minimized. I agree that children 
should not be spurred on to merciless rivalry. 
Nevertheless, I am inclined to think that every 
child will later on meet situations in life that 
are best prepared for by fostering the desire to 
win.” Lastly he writes on romancing, which al- 
though it deals with untruth, is not a lie and 
which is really the budding faculty of imagina- 
tion. 

Finally he sums it all up in one short sen- 
tence: ‘The environment of children is in the 
hands of adults.” 


Teachers College Record for January has an 
article on A Comprehensive Testing Program 
For Elementary Schools by Ralph B. Spence, 
Assistant Professor of Education at Teachers 
College. This article is designed to show the im- 
portance of a definite plan for testing. The 
writer recognizes that much- harm has been 
done the movement for testing by sporadic ef- 
forts which did not function because there was 
no provision for using their findings. He says 
that in a system which does not use tests some 
pupils would, of course, receive adequate edu- 
cational opportunities but he lists as those who 
would not, the following—The pupil who could 
achieve more advanced work; the pupil who is 
unequal to the work he is being asked to do; 
the pupil whom the teacher fails, but who is 
really up to norm; the pupil whose achieve- 
ments are not uniform in the different subjects 
and who may be penalized for failure in one 
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subject; classes where certain common lacks 
are holding up the whole group; the satisfied 
school whose achievements are really below 
the standard for such grades generally. The 
values of standardized tests are given as the 
more accurate evaluation of pupils’ capacities 
and achievements; objectified results, and the 
diagnosis of teaching difficulties. As a descrip- 
tion of a good testing program he says it should 
be “supplementary not duplicative, usable not 
confusing, economical not burdensome, sug- 
gestive not dogmatic, progressive not static.’ 
The writer’s plan is given in table form which 
makes it very clear. He says, ““When a child 
enters school practically nothing is known 
about him. It is desirable to obtain, as soon as 
possible, an accurate index of his ability to 
learn.” Hence we find the kindergarten listed 
as the place where the first intelligence test is 
given or the first grade if that is the child’s 
point of entrance to the school. Individual 
tests are to be preferred but as they are for the 
most part impossible, two group tests are sug- 
gested. One group Intelligence test is also sug- 
gested for Grade IV. No other tests are listed 
for kindergarten or first grade. Battery tests 
to be given in March or April are suggested as 
follows: Reading Battery, Grade II, Skill Sub- 
jects Battery, Grade III; Complete Battery in 
Grades IV, VI, VIII. Achievement Tests for 
Special Emphasis are suggested for all grades 
from 3 or 4 to 8 to be given in October and 
rotating as follows—first year, reading; second 
year, arithmetic; third year, social studies; 
fourth year, language usage and spelling; fifth 
year, reading, etc. 

The Journal of Educational Research prints 
in its February issue A Summary of Reading 
Investigations (July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932) 
by William 8. Gray of The University of 
Chicago. The appended bibliography lists 118 
such investigations, and abstracts are given 
under a number of different headings. This is 
invaluable reference material but there are 
several interesting comments we will quote. 
Under ‘Reading Readiness,” “‘Practically all 
who entered the first grade with a mental age 
of 76 months were promoted.” Under “Print- 
ing, Cursive Writing, and Manuscript Writing,” 
“As far as reading is concerned, the use of 
either print or manuscript appears to be better 
than cursive writing.”” Under ‘Value of Pho- 


, hetics,” “These findings support the conclusion 


that phonetic training has value but that the 
elaborate emphasis on it which prevailed earlier 
is ineffective.” 
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Do Many Children Have Imaginary Com- 
panions?—In a master’s thesis published in a 
recent issue of the Journal of Genetic Psychology 
there is reported a study’ of children’s imagi- 
nary companions. And although the study has 
the limitations of any questionnaire submitted 
several years after the phenomena to be studied, 
yet the results are interesting and fill rather a 
unique place in our body of data on child de- 
velopment. 

In gathering the data for this study answers 
were analyzed of 701 questionnaires submitted 
to high-school and college students. Of these 
393 were women and 308 were men. Their me- 
dian age was between 18 and 19 years. 

The results showed that 31% of the women 
and 23% of the men reported that they re- 
membered distinctly having had an imaginary 
playmate. Of these 50% of the women said 
that they had maintained a constant compan- 
ionship with this playmate and 46% more that 
they had played with the imaginary com- 
panion more than once. Of the men 53% had 
played with the companion more than once and 
46% had had a steady friendship with him. 
Twenty per cent of the boys and 38% of the girls 
had had more than one imaginary comrade. 

Contrary to popular opinion it was found 
that only children were not found to be more 
subject to imaginary companions than were 
those who had brothers and sisters. 

The girls reported that these imaginary com- 
panions made their first appearances generally 
when they were between the ages of five and 
seven, while for the boys the companions first 
appeared, most frequently, when the boys 
were over ten years old. 

Although about half of the subjects were not 
sure of the cause for the first appearance of this 
playmate, by those who reported the causes 
the ones most frequently given were “lone- 
someness”’ and inspiration from ‘“‘a story-book 
character.” 

“The child’s attachment to the imaginary 


playmate is so great that 38% of the girls and 


Py ye hw bo ook Boman, B. “The Imaginary Play- 
A. Questionnaire Study.” Seminary and 
Journal of of Genetic Psychology, Vole XLI, No. 2, December, 


42% of the boys actually preferred these phan- 
tom playmates to any real companions. The 
child loves his imaginary playmate and is apt 
to attach much secrecy to him. Among the 
girls only 21% were willing to share these com- 
panions with anyone. Much greater diffidence 
appears to exist among the boys. Only 17% of 
the boys were willing to share these com- 
panions, and but 6% discussed their doings 
with other people.” Four-fifths of the girls and 
three-fifths of the boys say that the playmate 
was real to them and a large percent conversed 
with him “imagining they heard him talk.” 

A very interesting fact stands out in the 
figures which show that while most of the chil- 
dren craved imaginary companions who were 
older, and while more than half of the children 
had real companions of their own sex and cre- 
ated imaginary companions who were also of 
the same sex, “‘not one boy and only 8% of the 
girls who enjoyed the real companionship of 
the opposite sex cared to create an imaginary 
companion of the same sex.” One half of the 
boys carried on the imaginary friendship after 
the age of ten, and one-fourth of the girls car- 
ried their phantom friendships even into ado- 
lescence. 

If these students reported faithfully and ac- 
curately their childhood experiences in these 
questionnaires it would appear that we have 
here further evidence of the fact that what goes 
on in the mind of the child is not always potent 
to the superficial observer. 


How Much Do Children Understand of Social 
Concepts Which Are Taught Them?—A funda- 
mental contribution to educational psychology 
is made in the recent dissertation of Dr. Joy 
Lacey entitled Social Studies Concepts of Chil- 
dren in the First Three Grades.? 

The purposes motivating the author to 
make this study were as follows: 

1. To take stock of the information children 
have about the social world in which they 
live as a basis for the selection and organ- 
ization of learning experiences. 

2 , Joy Muchmore. ‘Social Studies Concepts of Chil- 


dren in e First Three Grades.” New York: Columbia Uni- 
versi Pee. Teachers College Contributions to Education. No. 548. 
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2. To aid in curriculum revision of the social 
studies. 

3. To indicate the need for checks or tests on 
factual information of young children. 

4. To study the particular meanings which 
make up the general concepts, for the 
purpose of understanding a little better 
the trend of children’s minds as concepts 
are developed. 


The subjects for the main study of this 
thesis were 450 children, or 150 in each of the 
first three grades. The schools attended by 
these children were in Indiana, most of them 
being in cities of 25 to 75 thousand inhabitants. 
The children in the first two grades were tested 
by the individual interview method, and the 
third grade children were tested as groups by 
asking them to follow written directions. 

Twelve main divisions of subject matter 
were included. These were: 


. Home Life. 

. Home and Community Helpers. 
. Food, Clothing, Shelter. 
Distant Lands and Earlier Times. 
Animals. 

. Animals, Insects, Birds. 

Trees, Flowers, Plants. 

. Seasons, Weather. 

. Great People, Special Days. 
10. Great Inventions. 

11. Transportation. 

12. Citizenship. 


Much space is given in this monograph to 
the development and methods of giving the 
test which would be useful to the teacher or 
psychologist whose especial interest is in this 
field. But for the general primary class-room 
teacher only the main results should here be 
discussed. They are 


1. There seems to be a continuous develop- 
ment in children’s concepts from grade to 
grade. 

2. The differences within a grade group seem 
to be of more importance than the dif- 
ferences between grades. 

3. There seems to be less difference between 
the first and second grades than between 
the second and third grades. 

4. From the low percentages of correctness 
an inference would seem to be that these 
concepts were not taught effectively, or 
that they were not considered of prime 
importance. 
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5. Those -children who were following a 
definite course of study in social studies 
had a clearer grasp of concepts than those 
children in grades where such teaching 
was not systematically planned. 

6. “Children in the primary grades possess 
considerable information about their 
social world, but much of it is entangled 
with misconceptions. Some children arrive 
at correct responses very slowly, ap- 
parently by tortuous ways.” 

7. Concepts which involve personal relation- 
ships seem more difficult to teach than 
mere factual information about objects. 

8. Young children may get a fair notion of a 
concept as a whole, but have many mis- 
taken and absurd ideas about particular 
parts of these concepts. 


The author believes that the general class- 
room teacher should give more attention to 
organize and clarify her Social Studies teach- 
ing, and should use objective tests at times to 
check her teaching success. 


Are We Educating Our Children or Exploiting 
Them?—A study? is just off the press which, 
although it deals with children of High School 
and College age, is of such significance to any 
teachers that a short summary of it seems ap- 
propriate here. 

The purpose behind this study has been to 
make an approach to the problem of propa- 
ganda in education. As the author points out: 
“The twentieth century has witnessed the phe- 
nomenal growth of propaganda as a method of 
social control .... Unlike force, it tends to 
produce little resentment, little criticism of the 
desired behavior. It persuades its acceptors to 
behave in a desired way, and to believe their 
actions to be the result of their own ideas. It 
results ultimately in a diminution of critical 
thinking, in an increase of gullibility.... 
To-day, every process of human behavior from 
bearing babies to burying the dead, is a legiti- 
mate field for such control.” 

The author continues: “In seeking to effect 
social unification, propaganda has overshot the 
mark and produced widespread gullibility as 
well. It has made large, seemingly democratic 
nations possible. Has it gone on to create a 
non-intelligent, dangerously nationalistic spirit 
in these great nations? Does propaganda repre- 

? Biddle, William W. “ and Education.” New 
York: Columbia University T: College Contributions to 
Education, No. 531. 1932. Pp. 84. 
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sent a working out of democracy or a reaction 
against democracy?” 

In order to find out how gullible children are 
and how much they can be taught to resist 
opinions not formed on reason the author de- 
vised an experiment to measure such factors. 

His subjects were 356 young people attend- 
ing six different High Schools or Colleges. (Of 
the college students only freshmen were meas- 
ured.) His method was first, to give a pre-test 
to his subjects to find out their reactions or 
opinions on certain national and international 
questions, then to follow this with nine lessons 
encouraging the students to discuss the issues 
raised (this through the medium of the stu- 
dents’ teachers), and then another test to see 
whether their opinions on some of these same 
subjects were more or less rational. The pupils 
were not told that any attempt was being made 
to measure or to lessen their gullibility. About 
- half the pupils served as controls, being given 
the two tests but not the nine intervening 
lessons. 

The results are most interesting. It was found 
that lessons of the type used here to encourage 
critical thinking very significantly reduced the 
gullibility score of the second test over the 


(Continued from page 415) 

ing a big papa bear in her ward, and so got 
The Three Bears, must have the story told 
to her over and over while each time she 
listens starry-eyed for the exciting moment 
of the tale. In the little dining room the 
three bears are eating porridge with great 
gusto and the little girls below consume 
carrots and spinach with a pleasure that is 
seldom achieved in real life! 

It was the doctors and nurses who 
wanted the murals, and they have been 
most helpful and appreciative, besides hav- 
ing had great fun renewing their nursery 
stories. Before this, I had been doing 
nurseries, closets, bath rooms and the toy 
floor of a large store, but nothing like the 
space to be covered here. The first thrill I 
had was in the seemingly limitless wall 
spaces to do, and absolute freedom to do 
what I wished with it all. I almost felt I 
was in the artist’s heaven of Kipling’s 
L’envoi, where he writes they shall “splash 
at a ten league canvas,” and I think he said 
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first. (The difference over the sigma of the 
difference was 17+ for material having a 
nationalist bias and 37+ for material having © 
an international bias.) That is, the lessons re- 
duced gullibility for both kinds of material, | 
but more for international subjects. 

“‘As a preliminary research in the production © 
of skepticism, this study is valuable,” the © 
author concludes. “Its value, however, will be 
limited unless other researches can go on to 
attack the problem of positive critical think- 
ing on social issues.’ 

Although this study deals with pupils of 
secondary and college levels, it is suggestive to 
primary teachers in arousing the question as 
to whether we are not all, in our zeal to get the 
desired conduct from children, too eager to in- 
still certain ideas in them and too reluctant or 
fearful or impatient to give them experience in 
critical independent thinking. To the extent 
that we do thus imbue them with our opinions, 
to that extent are we holding back the progress 
of true education. We want our children to have 
opinions and to have causes which they will 
champion with zeal and loyalty, but such en- 
thusiams are not incompatible with honest in- 
dependent thinking. 


“for an eon or two.” The next thrill was 
when I realized how much happiness the 
color and gayety was going to bring into 
those bare, and in some cases gloomy wards, 
and also give delight to endless numbers of 
children. But the greatest thrill of all was 
to go into the ward each day to work and 
hear twenty or more little voices cry joy- 
ously, “(Here comes the painting lady.”’ 

At night when toys and books are put 
away and there is still some time before 
they can go to sleep, they play games with 
the paintings, such as, ““What do I see that 
is blue?’ or naming all the weapons of 
Knights or Cowboys and so on and on. 
These incidents show that while the primal 
object of murals is to be decorative and 
beautiful, they can also comfort and in- 
struct. One cannot help but be impressed 
by the fact that they are going to continue 
to happify the days of countless eager little 
beings and perhaps impress them with some 
beauty or thought that will remain with 
them for many years. 





